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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 

is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 

himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 

sales and profit for you. You’!l be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 

y~ not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 

/ x est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


a International 


'LLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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PROFIT PROMOTERS 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit, items, build good 
will, convert “occasionals” into 
regular customers. 








PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of “‘Bakery-Proved’’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 









FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE’S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF “BAKERY- 
PROVED" FLOURS. 
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Our experience in the handling of the particular high 
protein content hard wheat typical of the grain available 
to us through the advantage of our milling locales, is 
reflected in the flour we produce. 


You can specify a quality hard wheat flour with a protein 
from a low range to as high as 15 protein. You may, also. 
specify ash as low as .38 to as high as .46. 


It is an exacting and scientific process, controlled by one 
of the finest modern milling laboratories in the industry. 
The result is uniformity of the highest degree in flour of 
the finest quality. 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 





ENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS. MONT EASTERN OFFICE 1635 MERWIN ST VELAND 





ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 


ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


LOUR 
for better baking s 
ask for some e 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











“High Score” Bread with (NON-FAT) - 


DAIRY LEA pry MILK so_ips 


kL UNIFORMITY L/L“ TEXTURE £“GRAIN 4 AROMA 
L-“ VOLUME & CONSISTENCY OF CRUST 4&“BLOOM 
4” COLOR OF CRUMB Ul”FLAVOR & SYMMETRY 
“EATING QUALITY 4 COLOR OF CRUST 
Carefully graded for bakery use. Use at least 6%! 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. OREGON 9-1230 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** {20 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4.200 CWTS. SACKS 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





THERE is nothing “hit or miss” about the 
production of I-H flours. Everything is 
planned and controlled toward the single 
objective of producing flours of the finest 
baking character. That’s why I-H brands 





Advertising Boosts Sales 








Don't Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With are as nearly foolproof as flour can be. 
the Millers’ National Advertising Program You'll like I-H quali ty. Try it. 





THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 LD. 27 
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SURE THEY’RE REAL DIAMONDS. He’s so 


prosperous because he gets his flour in BEMIS 


COTTON BAGS and resells ’em for within a 


few cents of the original price. 














You can save money, Mr. Baker, by using Bemis Cotton Flour Bags. Just 


launder the emptied bags (it’s easy to make arrangements for this) and 


sell them for home uses. Women jump at the bargain .. 


one-third less than store prices! 


Your Bemis Man 
will give you 

the complete story 
about Bemis 
Cotton Bags 

for flour. 





General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 


. good fabric at 


e Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 


As this holiday season approaches, 
The Wilham Kelly Milling Company 
wishes for all its friends in the baking 


industry long happiness and prosperity 





The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MILLING OF FINE BAKERY FLOUR 
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PERFORMANCE FLOURS 


Control Milled for Uniform Baking Quality 


The Millions of Bushels in and out of FMA’s big mill 
and storage system, insure an always ample source of 
choice wheats for our fine bakers flours. 

Every car of wheat selected for milling into Perform- 
ance Flours must prove its quality by analysis and test- 
ing through our modern milling and baking laboratories. 

Again, during and after milling each lot of Perform- 
ance Flour must demonstrate its uniform quality through 
rigid baking tests. 





For your own complete satisfaction with baking 
results depend on bake-tested Performance Flours.. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
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THERE’S MORE TO MAKING FLOUR THAN JUST THE MILLING 





PROSPECTING 
FROM A CROW’S NEST! 


MILLER: You mean you have a lookout way up 
here from dawn to dark? 

CAPTAIN: You bet! That’s how we make our living, 
out-guessing the menhaden. 

BAKER: Menhaden? That’s one fish I never heard of. 

CAPTAIN: A small fish, only about a foot long, 
often called the ‘‘moss-bunker.’’ Member of the 
herring family. About three billion of them are 
caught every year—more than any other fish. 

BAKER: Quite a fish dinner—three billion menhaden. 

CAPTAIN: Oh, we don’t catch them for the table. 
The menhaden is the world’s greatest source of 
fish oil and fish oil meal. Really a big business. 
Starts right up here in the crow’s nest. When the 
fish are sighted, we send out a striker boat to 
keep track of them—then two of my 35-foot purse 
boats, each at the end of a net. 

BAKER: And how big would those nets be? 

CAPTAIN: Nearly a quarter of a mile long; about 
fifty feet deep. The two purse boats work together, 
circling the school and trapping the fish. They 
take the catch back to the big boat where the 
fish are hoisted into the hold by a big dipper. . . 
works like a steam shovel. Then to the reducing 
plant, where the menhaden are cooked to break 
down the oil cells, then ground and pressed to 
separate the oil from the solids. Hundreds of years 
ago the Indians taught our Pilgrims to plant this 
very fish with their corn for fertilizer. 

BAKER: What’s the commercial use of this oil? 

CAPTAIN: Well, after the raw oil is processed and 
refined, it’s used as a lubricant, for linoleum, caulk- 
ing compounds, core oils, printing inks, paints and 
varnishes—even lipsticks—so many industrial pur- 
poses. This: is a mighty important product, this 
high quality, low cost oil! I’ll tell you, that 
menhaden purse is really a rich pocketbook! 


Archer-Daniels-Midland today is the world’s largest 
processor of fish oils, buying about 40% of all pro- 
duced in the entire United States. ADM’s chemical 
research in creating new values from America’s “‘har- 
vest of fish’? from the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf 
Coasts, exemplifies its ‘“‘scientific shortcut”’ operations 
in many fields: chlorophyll, linseed and soy oils, 
feeds, etc. So it is that Commander-Larabee applies 
these immense ADM resources in the selection of 
grain from nation-wide harvests, in collecting the 
grain through chains of elevators, in storing it in 
terminal and sub-terminal facilities of tremendous 
aggregate capacity. By coupling this with our 
modern milling facilities, we can provide our custom- 
ers with the finest of flours, anywhere—any time. 


Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 













GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Editorial . . . 


Let’s Promote Harder in 1953 


We are trying to promote the idea that a 
Merry Christmas for the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, and indeed all merchandising events useful 
to the baking industry, will mean a Happy New 
Year for the industry by which we all make our 
living. 

It certainly does no good to look at the excel- 
lent success of the orange growers’ campaign to 
sell their product, and the beautiful advertise- 
ments of the American Meat Institute which have 
been gracing the pages of women’s service publica- 
tions for years, and to grouse because a bakers’ 
promotion which you thought would do great 
things has not caused the front door hinges to 
collapse from overwork. 

For every promotional program engaged in 
by industry in the past 30 years that has succeeded, 
two have failed. This is not because their markets 
were going, or because the advertising and promo- 
tional campaign failed to suit everyone—it was 
basically because not enough time was allowed 
for the campaign to work. We admit it may be 


What the Future Holds 


About this time of year it becomes the fashion 
for everyone to spend a little time at self-analysis, 
noting the good things one has accomplished dur- 
ing the past year and hoping the New Year will 
treat us as kindly as we deserve. 

An introspective baking industry can discover 
many unhealthy signs; its healthiness lies in its 
ability to discover them. 

It is unhealthy to note that tonnage figures are 
rising without noting at the same time that per 
capita consumption continues to drop off; that 
percentage of birth rate is substantially above 
percentage tonnage increases. 

It is unhealthy to exult in a decline in stale 
returns for one market without noting that 
they are edging up somewhere else and attempting 
to fix the responsibility. 

It is unhealthy to order more of a new 
gimmick that has supposedly jumped sales in one 
area without careful checking to be sure that it 
was the gimmick that caused the upturn, and that 
the upturn can be maintained. 

It is unhealthy to base future requirements of 
a market on falling sales of a competitor without 
realizing that some move on his part can reverse 
the trend. 

In short, it is unhealthy to rest on your— 
laurels. 


i + 
Next Month... 


@ THE BAKING of a variety of novel lay- 
er cakes and finishing them with an eye 
always on quality may help to get the 
baker over the slump period which usu- 
ally is thought to follow holidays, A. J. 
Vander Voort, technical editor of The 
American Baker, will point out in his 
formulas feature next month. The oppor- 
tunity is there, Mr. Vander Voort says, but 
only for those who are willing to grasp it. 


@ INDUSTRY EXECUTIVES, in the fore- 
cast of what may be ahead for the baking 
industry which has become a looked-for 
feature of the January issue of The 
American Baker, see an _ encouraging 
future. A Merry Christmas for the bakers’ 
promotional effort will mean a Happy 
New Year for the baking industry, it is 
felt. 
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discouraging to contribute hard-earned money to 
a cooperative effort and see nothing coming back 
of direct benefit, but in the baking industry’s case 
it is because the industry has taken on a hard 
task. 

The Bakers of America Program, and others 
worked out by industry associations, allied trades, 
and individual baking companies, is working to 
reverse a trend established for 30 years—a trend 
that was fact when these successful promotions 
started—and in addition is working to displace 
some of these more glamorous (and always more 
expensive) foods in the minds of the consumer. 

There is only so much room in the public 
mind, just as there is only so much room in the 
public stomach. You have to find room for your 
product in the mind before you can go further. 

How about a New Year’s resolution to cooper- 
ate to the limit of your ability and finances with 
the promotional programs whose sole purpose is 
to reestablish your product in the public mind— 
and make your future that much more secure? 


More Dollar-Division 


Prodded by the political finger of President 
Truman, the Federal Trade Commission has 
announced that it will shortly open hearings on 
the distribution of the consumer’s food dollar. 
The socalled “farmer’s share” of the food dollar is 
under continuous scrutiny in the Department of 
Agriculture and it has been studied for many 
years by congressional committees and by trade 
groups representing private industry. Politically, 
however, the subject is inexhaustible, perpetually 
inviting. 

FTC will give first attention to bread. This is 
natural in view of the fact that bread is in every 
aspect basic. The bread dollar has been segmented 
more often than all the many other food dollars. 

The FTC prospectus seems to give assurance 
that the bread study will not be an anti-middleman 
and anti-processor witch hunt as so many con- 
sumer-dollar dividings of the past have appeared 
to be and as might have been suspected because 
this one was inspired by the politician in the White 
House. The cooperation and advice of those who 
are presumed to have need of the figures that may 
come forth from the examination will be sought. 
Such help has been promised, the FTC says. It is 
inspired, no doubt, with the hope that at long last 
there is to be a set of consumer-dollar figures 
that will “talk sense” and serve a practical 
purpose. 


Don’t Miss: 


The picture story of the world’s largest auto- 
matic bread and cake bakery, now in operation 
in Philadelphia, forming the backbone of the 
American Stores Co. system of baking plants. 
See page 14. 

A clear definition of the future of the baking 
industry and what the baker should do to assure 
his future, by Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., 
Louisville, and chairman of the American Bakers 
Assn. See page 28. 

The first of a series of articles on the moderniz- 
ation of the baking and milling process as ex- 
pressed in more efficient distribution. Most of the 
new developments are given a preliminary outline 
in an article by L. R. Jamison, General Mills, Inc. 
See page 70. 


On the Cover 


Holiday greetings from the staff of The Ameri- 
can Baker to its readers, as expressed on the front 
cover, was accomplished with the sterling assist- 
ance of staff members of the Dunwoody Baking 
School, Minneapolis. Rudy Harder was the baker, 
with Lloyd Wernecke handling the decorating. 





Give the Kid a Cookie 


In the next 15 years there is going to be a 
brand new market for the baking industry 
to shoot at—a market that never heard how 
tough it was to do business during the wars, 
that never bothered with shortages and 
never heard of their dogs going crazy by 
eating bread. 

The nation’s top merchandisers are going 
to be ready for that market. 

Is the baking industry? 

In every supermarket the kids are the 
big target. How much attention do YOU 
pay them? Do you realize that when 
you give a cookie to the little girl with 
her nose pressed against the 
showcase you are building the 
pattern of your future busi- 
ness? Perhaps q you are deter- 
mining whether your boy will 
want to learn in a thriving busi- 
ness, or will turn from a stodgy corner bak- 
ery to a more certain career in selling meat 
or automobiles. 

Our Washington representative, John Cip- 
perly, who spends most of his time watching 
the sugar situation or telling you which 
Capitol Hill committee is going to pick on 
the baking industry next, this month comes 
up with a merchandising column. We feel 
this recommendation to the industry will 
mean money in the pockets of those accept- 
ing it. You will find Mr. Cipperly’s effort on 
page 11. 

















SUGAR QUOTA: Controversy between the Indus- 
trial Sugar Users and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture over the allotment of sugar to industry 
caused accusations of “price-fixing,” unfair prac- 
tices, and deliberate shortages. The quota is still 
not as high as the baking industry and other 
industrial users would wish, but has been en- 


larged slightly. Details on page 10 
RADIO PROGRAM SHIFT: The Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Program will shift its radio program to the 
Columbia Broadcasting System in 1953, E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., president of the American Bakers 
Assn., announces. A similar format to the “Holly- 
wood Star Playhouse’”’ will be used. 

Details on page 11 
FLOUR MARKET: Lower wheat and flour prices 
were brought about by the ending of the long 
drouth in the Southwest, and new market ad- 
vances may be attributed to the growing influence 
of the government’s price support program, 
according to George L. Gates, market editor of 
The American Baker, Details on page 12 
COURT TEST: The right of the U.S. Food & Drug 
Administration to inspect private food plants to 
detect insanitary or harmful conditions in the 
processing of foods is undergoing a test before the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Details on page 18 


Further Spotlight Comment on Page 62 


w * 
This Month... 





Flour Market Review .......... Page 12 
MRT Scher area sees ocak Pages 20, 21 
Questions and Answers ......... Page 24 
Successful Selling .............. Page 27 
Merchandising, Advertising and .. .. .. 

Stal os ceases Pages 26, 27, 30, 31 
Worth Looking Into .......... Page 46 


Ringing the Baker’s Doorbell. ...Page 56 
In the Industry Spotlight....Pages 9, 62 


Crusts and Crumbs ............ Page 64 
Convention Calendar ........... Page 75 
Me ON WN oo oe o. 5c cle 0's Sis iere Page 78 
Index to Advertisers ........... Page 84 
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Bakers Accuse USDA of Price-Fixing 
on Sugar Quota; Threaten Substitution 


WASHINGTON—tThe use of sugar 
by the largest industrial user —- the 
baking industry—may be decreased 
in favor of sugar substitutes if the 
government continues to follow its 
present administrative techniques, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
been warned. 

The acceleration of the trend to- 
ward syrups and corn sugars will be 
due to low quotas and high prices on 
sugar caused by the administration 
of the Sugar Act of 1948 by Charles 
F. Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
and the sugar branch of the USDA, 
baking industry _ representatives 
charged before the required hearing 
on assignment of sugar quotas here 
last week. 

Speaking for the U.S. baking in- 
dustry Joseph M. Creed, counsel for 
the American Bakers Assn., blasted 
the administrative actions of Secre- 
tary Brannan for the 1952 sugar 
quota, which was set at 7,700,000 
tons with a 400000 ton reserve im- 
port quota assigned to act as a price 
stimulus. The USDA failed to act on 
this reserve quota until last month, 
Mr. Creed observed, commenting tkat 
this limited increase acted to have 
a “negative allowance for price ef- 
fect.” 

Increases have been announced re- 
cently bringing the new total to 7,- 
900,000 tons. 

Noting the arbitrary position of 
the secretary under the provisions of 
the act of 1948, from whose decisions 
there is no court appeal, Mr. Creed 
charged that the authority of the 
secretary was used primarily to beost 
sugar prices. He said in this con- 
nection, the secretary has given little 
heed to protests against “his persis- 
tent efforts arbitrarily to force sugar 
prices to higher levels through the 
medium of the Sugar Act of 1948.” 
Continuing, Mr. Creed asserted that 
it “was never contemplated by Con- 
gress that this discretion would be 
so abused at the expense of the sen- 
eral public.” 


Act Intended as Price Prop 

In trade circles it is felt that the 
industrial consumers of sugar are 
fighting a lost cause, however, 
against the Sugar Act of 1948 which 
was clearly designed to maintain a 
relatively high price for sugar to 
permit the domestic beet sugar in- 
dustry to operate profitably, although 
there are other qualifying conditions 
of that act which require the secre- 
tary at his discretion to make sugar 
available to th¢ “consumers at rea- 
sonable prices. 

No matter how hopeless a cause 
it may seem however it is necessary 
for the baking industry and other 
industrial consumers to keep up the 
fight, it is felt. 

The more significant part of this 
struggle may be found in the bak- 
ing industry requirements for sigar 
as set forth by Mr. Creed when he 
appeared before the hearing. At that 
time he indicated that the baking in- 
dustry requirements for the coming 
year would be a minimum of 1,30U,- 
000 tons of sugar. This estimated re- 
quirement is approximately the same 
as announced last year despite the 
fact that there has been an overall 
increase in the population and an in- 
crease in the sales volume of hakery 
products during 1952, which is ex- 
pected to continue through 1953. 

The baking industry is becoming 
increasingly cost conscious, Mr. Creed 


told the USDA officials at the hear- 
ing, and if the cost of sugar to them 
maintains its upward cycle it will 
ultimately mean that the industry 
will switch more and more to suyar 
substitutes such as corn sugar and 
syrups. 
‘Bad Faith’ Charged 
Mr. Creed asserted that USDA had 
acted in bad faith with Congress in 
the matter of sugar quotas since the 
agency never intimated to Congress 
that it would set quotas below aver- 
age distribution of the two preceding 
years except in instances of severe 
depression or sharp inventory reduc- 
tions by industrial consumers. 
Prior to Mr. Creed’s statement he 
was preceded by spokesmen for the 


beet sugar industry including Robert 
Shields, Washington representative 
of the beet sugar industry. Mr. 
Shields and other beet sugar and U.S. 
insular producers of sugar urged that 
the USDA maintain a relatively low 
import quota to boost the domestic 
price of sugar. These beet and other 
sugar producers insisted that the net 
return to these industries was not 
equitable at the current price levels 
which last year’s import quota per- 
mitted. Beet sugar growers testify- 
ing before the hearing contended 
that even with mechanization of a 
large part of the harvest and cultiva- 
tion of the beet sugar crop the prices 
which prevailed last year did not 
show a profit to the growers. 





Federal Trade Commission Maps 
“Index” of Consumer Dollar 


WASHINGTON — An _ ambitious 
Federal Trade Commission, acting on 
an assignment of President Truman 
to investigate the distribution of the 
consumer’s dollar between labor, ma- 
terials, distribution, wholesale and re- 
tail costs and profit, has submitted 
a progress report to the chief execu- 
tive. James M. Mead, FTC chairman, 
indicated that public hearings are ex- 
pected to start not later than Janu- 
ary next. 

The commission sees, according to 
the chairman, something more than 
another study of distribution of the 
consumer’s dollar. It sees in its 
studies the development of an index 
which will compare with that of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and be of 
great value to industry, labor, agri- 
culture and financial groups. 


For industry the study should un- 
cover weak spots in management, and 
marketing operations and provide a 
guide to the financier contemplating 
investments in a particular industry 
covered by the FTC study. 

Between labor and management 
the study should disclose an impar- 
tial basis for the settlement of labor 
disputes, the FTC believes. 

If the FTC activity were to achieve 
these goals it would be indeed a 
magic lamp long missing in the field 
of distribution, it is felt. 

Chairman Mead reported that a 
“considerable number of organiza- 
tions in business, agriculture and la- 
bor have offered their cooperation,” 
saying they will need the information 
which will be produced, in this work. 





Research Expected to Increase 
Use of Honey in Baked Foods 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
American Bee Federation and the 
Research & Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture are spending $10000 a 
year to give toast a more pleasing 
aroma and flavor and to discover how 
honey can be used to improve other 
bakery products. 

Through the Research and Market- 





(EDITOR’S NOTE: The full re- 
port on the use of honey in cakes and 
sweet goods will appear in The Amer- 
ican Baker next month, written by 
the research chiefs, Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Smith.) 





ing Administration the $10,000 goes 
to the Kansas State College milling 
department where flour mill and pilot 
bakery equipment can be used in the 
study of honey. L. B. Smith, a grad- 
uate of the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, is now in his third 
year of fulltime work on the honey 
project at K-State under Prof. John 
A. Johnson of the milling depart- 
ment. 

They are using 15 flavors of honey 
from throughout the U.S. to test use 
of honey in bread, cake and sweet 


dough, cookies and army survival 
biscuits. 

Although the study is far from 
complete, the K-State scientists have 
found that in bread 11 of the 15 
honeys present no problems. Four 
honeys that give undesirable flavors 
are buckwheat, fall flowers, hearts- 
ease, and horsemint. 

Buckwheat and fall ‘flower honeys 
are too dark to be used in white bak- 
ery products, but 11 of the honeys 
impart a flavor and aroma to baked 
bread that is particularly pleasing 
when the bread is toasted. Honey 
also softens the crumb, particularly 
in whole wheat breads. The studies 
indicate that not more than 6% of 
the flour weight in a bread formula 
should be honey. 

Reports in technical publications of 
Mr. Smith’s and Mr. Johnson’s pre- 
liminary studies with honey have 
brought queries from many parts of 
the U.S. and several foreign coun- 
tries, including Spain, Sweden and 
South America. 

They found that honey gives a rich 
bloom and brown color to baked cake 
and sweet doughs. 

“In all other respects, honey can 
be treated the same as sugar,” Mr. 
Johnson said. “Honey will give you a 
cake with a different taste, aroma, 
color, and better keeping qualities.” 
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BETTER BREAKFASTS—tThis is the 
symbol for the February-March 
breakfast promotion being sponsored 
by the Bakers of America Program. 
Merchandising material for point of 
sale use will be built around the sym- 
bol. Bakers and related food organ- 
izations are being urged to use it in 
their advertising. End labels for bread 
based on the theme have been de- 
signed by paper companies. Emphasis 
in the baker campaign will be laid on 
the nutritional need for starting the 
day right with a complete, well-round- 
ed _ breakfast. 


“Operation Alarm 


Clock” Works for 
Better Breakfasts 


CHICAGO—“Tremendous support” 
has been enlisted for the “better 
breakfast” promotion on which major 
Bakers of America Program effort is 
being expended. Many outside inter- 
ests have volunteered to assist the 
baking industry in its fight to recap- 
ture this diminishing market, the 
program headquarters has stated. 

The food industry, doctors, teach- 
ers, nutritionists, publishers and 
many others are following the baking 
industry’s leadership. 

Plan now to tie in with the “Good 
Breakfast Means Good Morning” 
campaign in a big way, the promo- 
tional program leaders urge. 

Make it the responsibility of one 
of your assocation to formulate your 
activities for maximum per dollar 
benefit. With proper planning, the 
pay-off for bread (toast and French 
toast), sweet rolls, coffee cake, and 
doughnuts can be huge, it is said. 

Point of sale materials, spot com- 
mercials, packaging ideas, and other 
merchandising aids are being pre- 
pared for program subscribers. Com- 
plete details will be released soon. 
This is a bakers’ promotion, support- 
ed by many other breakfast market- 
ers. Millers, meat packers, canners, 
the dairy, butter, coffee, cereal, juice, 
and appliance people see how better 
breakfasts also will benefit them. 
Consequently, dozens of leading re- 
lated item advertisers are actively 
participating. The need for good, 
nourishing breakfasts is close to the 
hearts of food editors and bakers 
count on them for an ever-growing 
amount of food page endorsement. 
Several magazines have lined up sol- 
idly behind this great February- 
March campaign. Colliers, True Con- 
fessions, Look and Seventeen report 
their definite plans to push the cam- 
paign editorially, it is explained. 

All Bakers of America Program 
activities, the radio commercials, 
news releases, merchandising, the 
work with schools, nutritionists, home 
economists, are pointed at the “Good 
Breakfast Means Good Morning” 
theme for February and March. 
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Bakers’ Radio 
Program Plans 
Network Shift 


CHICAGO—The Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program will shift its radio pro- 
gram to the Columbia Broadcasting 
System in 1953, E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
President of the American Bakers 
Assn., has announced. The program 
will be on the CBS network one hour 
later than at present, being broad- 
cast at 6 p.m. Eastern Standard Time. 

The format of the show will be 
similar to the present “Hollywood 
Star Playhouse,” Mr. Kelley said. It 
will be a dramatic production star- 
ring top motion picture and stage 
personalities. Instead of holding to 
the “suspense” show, the new pro- 
gram will include light comedy, 
drama, love stories and other types 
of productions. 

“The new time will be particularly 
advantageous to the baking indus- 
try,’ Mr. Kelley said, “in that our 
broadcast will get less interference 
from such things as baseball in the 
summer and professional football in 
the fall. The later time is better from 
the standpoint of total potential audi- 
ence. And in television areas, the later 
hour also is better for radio, accord- 
ing to all information we can ob- 
tain through various studies made of 
listening habits.” 

CBS is at this time seeking to clear 
time on all stations in its network 
and will report in the next few weeks 
exactly how many and which stations 
will carry the baker program. It is 
expected that 200 stations will be 
available. 

The first broadcast on the CBS net- 
work will be Sunday Feb. 22. Full 
details as to the first show, the stars 
and similar material will be an- 
nounced in December, Mr. Kelley said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakery Engineers 
to Meet March 2-5 


CHICAGO — Announcement by 
Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bohack Co., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., that the 29th annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 
March 2-5, was one of the highlights 
of the all-day executive and advisory 
committee meeting of the society held 
at the Bismarck Hotel, Chicago. Mr. 
Weberpals is head of the society. 

The 45 members present heard 
Elmer F. Glabe, Food Technology, 
Inc., Chicago, program chairman, 
outline the proposed program which 
his committee has developed with the 
aid of J. E. Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., New York, assistant program 
chairman. The four-day meeting will 
be devoted to discussions of current 
interest to bakery production men. 
Victor E. Marx, secretary, reported 
that offices of the society at 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, had been enlarged to 
handle the increasing activities, and 
invited members to visit them. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


IOWA BREAD PRICES UP 


DES MOINES—Bread prices in Des 
Moines and most of Iowa increased 
1¢ a loaf recently. Wholesale price 
generally is now 17¢ a loaf, and the 
retail price 19¢ and 20¢. Increased 
wages and flour prices were cited as 
reasons for the bread price boost. 
The last bread price rise in Des 
Moines was in December, 1950. 
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THE FUTURE MARKET—Over 30% of the population 
of the United States is represented in the four categories 
graphically depicted above. Over 26% of the population 
is included in the “formative years” when permanent 


his future profits. 


buying habits are formed, when food likes and dislikes 
make themselves felt at the family table, when the baker 
can make his impression on his future market to assure 


Let’s Have a “Children’s Corner” 


in the Retail Bake Shop 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


American Baker Washington Correspondent 
(See Editorial on Page 9.) 


“Visions of sugar plums danced in 
their heads.” 

Those were the dreams of children 
according to the holiday classic, ‘The 
Night Before Christmas.” 

How rich with suggestion those 
lines should be to the enterprising 
baker today. 

These phrases arose in the consid- 
eration of advance reports of popu- 
lation studies recently issued by the 
Bureau of the Census. The report dis- 
closes that out of a total population 
of this country in 1950 more than 
13 million persons were in the 5-9 
age group. Immediately below that 
bracket there were over 6 million 
children between the ages of 4-5 and 
nearly 9 million in the 10-13 grouping. 

Those years are the formative 
years, when permanent habits of 
all kinds are made or memories 
established which defy time. 

Unquestionably alert advertising 


agencies of the big baking companies 
slant their advertising appeal to the 
groups proportionately, but does the 
small bakeshop have those trained 
facilities to guide him in his daily 
bakeshop? And where the relatively 
small baker does understand the im- 
portance of this juvenile market, can 
he adapt his methods of production 
to reach that demand group? 

No age group is more susceptible 
to the appetite appeal than this mass 
market of youngsters. Perhaps with 
the growth of supermarkets and huge 
shopp‘ng centers the little lads’ noses 
can no longer be pressed wistfully 
against the bakeshop window. But 
nevertheless the mouth-watering im- 
pulse may still be found in tempting 
bakery foods. The problem is to get 
them before this young audience at 
a satisfactory price, thus introducing 
baked foods to their future market. 
Once a satisfied customer at five or 
six years, repeat sales will continue 
well through the years. Sell thein 
young and you will have a customer 
through the coming generations. 








AGE OF CHILDREN FOR THE U.S.—1950 
Age— Total Male Female 
Uniden 3 YOOrS conc cc cscas 16,163,581 8,236,164 7,927,417 
Under 1 year .......... 3,146,948 1,602,128 1,544,820 
1 ane 2 OMS .. kines 6,776,384 3,453,693 3,322,691 
ee 2 eee re 6,240,249 3,180,343 3,059,906 
ee ee 13,199,686 6,714,556 6,485,130 
TI eaica%eie hare males 2,712,431 1,380,828 1,331,603 
Pie scccs et deena 2,765,153 1,407,420 1,357,733 
T UO EE oc ccc ecensd 7,722,102 3,926,308 3,795,794 
Se 11,119,266 5,660,397 5,458,869 
ib eS. sre 8,980,070 4,570,902 4,409,168 
ee eer 2,139,196 1,089,495 1,049,701 
-- 2S Sere 10,616,589 5,311,343 5,305,246 
pe rere 2,115,275 1,071,164 1,044,111 
16 and 17 years ........; 4,150,286 2,096,653 2,053,633 
18 and 19 years ......... 4,351,028 2,143,526 2,207,502 
Grand total ......... 51,099,122 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 








The solid foundation of these ob- 
servations can be proved by only 
casual observation of some of the 
more successful merchandisers who 
aimed their appeals to the youth of 
the nation and built business success 
on that firm principle. An outstand- 
ing example is the Hershey Chocolate 
Co., which as this writer recalls mar- 
keted a milk chocolate bar back at 
the turn of the century for three 
or five cents. It was priced and aimed 
at the youngster with only a few 
cents to spend. Those who were chil- 
dren in those days undoubtedly to- 
day think first of Hershey when they 
think of candy. Other candy eating 
habits may have developed, but the 
imprint of the name Hershey being 
almost synonymous for candy re- 
mains. 

Another aspect of the importance 
of selling youth first is that thing 
called taste memory. Hunger flavors 
all foods, and what youth can forget 
his first favorable impression of 
bread, butter and sugar when he went 
to his mother for a between-meal 
snack. Likewise, will he forget his 
first bite into a cherry tart—a choco- 
late eclair or a cream-puff or a jelly- 
roll or the Charlotte Russe? For the 
adult the Charlotte Russe where the 
whipped cream center is delicately 
flavored with dry sherry is not to be 
scorned. 

Mr. Baker, do not overlook the 
taste memory that can be established 
in children. It will pay dividends over 
the years. 

That observation is supported by 
the repeated claims that the consum- 
er today no longer can buy the kind 
of bread “Mother used to bake.” Ob- 
viously that is absurd, but it does go 
to point up the fact that there is a 
taste memory even though it becomes 
exaggerated down through the years. 

Next the eve anneal to that nose 
snubbed against the baker’s window 
pane. The hungry lad or miss who 
looks longinglv at the baker’s wares 
is half sold. Their only problem is 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Break in Drouth Raises Wheat Crop Hopes 


The break in the months-long 
drouth in the hard winter wheat 
belt late in November put a dec:ded 
dent in wheat and flour prices, but 
a moderate recovery apparently was 
under way early in December. AI- 
though there are still many uncer- 
tainties surrounding prospects for 
the 1953 winter wheat crop, the prob- 
lem of moisture for the time being, 
at least, has become less of a market 
issue. There is no doubt that the 
snow and rain which covered the 
Southwest improved prospects ma- 
terially from what they might have 
been if the dry weather had contin- 
ued, but what the final result will be 
at harvest time remains pretty much 
up in the air. At any rate, more mar- 
ket attention once again has been 
focused on other price-influenc'ng fac- 
tors, including the government’s loan 
program and the outlook for exports 
in the remainder of the crop year. 


Cash Wheat Prices 
Show Most Loss 


Cash wheat prices in early Decem- 
ber were 3 to 5%¢ lower at Minne- 
apolis than in early November, and 
at Kansas City declines in the same 
period ranged from 3@10¢ bu. In each 
instance, the greatest declines were 
in the relatively higher pr‘ced top 
grades of wheat. Wheat futures mar- 
kets, although they made wide fluc- 
tuations in the same weeks, wound 
up at the end of the period clozer to 
the levels prevailing at the start. 
The Chicago December contract was 
off 244¢ bu. and the Minneapolis and 
Kansas City December futures were 
down about 1¢ bu. Flour quotations, 
meanwhile, tumbled 8@15¢ sack, 
bringing them closer to the early 
October prices but still a long ways 
up from the crop year low points. 
The steadying of prices in early De- 
cember seemed to indicate that relief 
from the drouth had already been 
reflected in wheat prices. 


Loan Accumulation 
Continues to Grow 


The continued gap between cash 
wheat prices and government loan 
values gives assurance that participa- 
tion by farmers in the support pro- 
gram will be huge this year. The most 
recent published figures show that 
through Oct. 15 wheat producers had 
placed more than 312 million bushels 
of 1952 wheat under price support. 
This movement into loan continues, 
and some observers believe that by 
the Jan. 31, 1953, deadline, the total 
may be increased by another 100 mil- 
lion. Wheat thus tied up will be re- 
moved from the loan only when it 
becomes profitable for farmers to do 
so—that is, if market prices move to 
several cents above the loan price. 
With these supplies out of free trade 
channels, over-all supplies will tend 
to tighten. It is predicted in market 
circles that some grades of wheat 
will be in short supply well before 
the crop year ends, which, of course, 
would tend to push prices up to at- 
tract marketings. 


Available Only 
for Exports 


In addition to this wheat tied up 
uncer loan, the government owns out- 
right 142 million bushels, at the lat- 
est report. However, this amount un- 
doubtedly has been trimmed quite a 
bit because of sales to exporters. 
This government-owned wheat can- 
not by law be sold on the domestic 
market below a predetermined level 
which is well above the current mar- 
ket. However, it may sell this wheat 
for export at the market price, and 
recent reports indicate that export- 
ers have been buying from the gov- 
ernment in fairly heavy amounts. 
These sales, of course, remove some 
of the demand for free market sup- 
plies and therefore modify to some 
extent the effects of the over-all sup- 
port program. It is not anticipated, 
however, that the government would 
exert much selling pressure. 


Export Outlook 
Unchanged 


Export sales of U.S. wheat, while 
improved recently, still appear un- 
likely to reach the total of 175 mil- 
lion bushels expected in the first six 
months of the crop year. For the 
crop year as a whole there is no 
indication at present that the total 
will vary much from the 300-million- 
bushel figure forecast earlier. Canada 
this year harvested its largest crop 
on record, totaling 688 million bush- 
els, and exports from that nation 
will provide keen competition for 
U.S. exports. Argentina will have a 
surplus of wheat to export, follow- 
ing last year’s drouth experience 
which left her practically out of the 
world wheat trade. Importing coun- 
tries this year harvested larger 
crops, too. 


Optimism Replaces 


Gloom in Southwest 


A feeling of optimism is replac- 
ing the gloom that prevailed in the 
Southwest as the entire wheat area 
received much needed moisture. How- 
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ever, this does not mean that a crop 
comparable to last year’s bill‘on- 
plus-bushel harvest is expected. Al- 
most all of the wheat was seeded 
under adverse conditions. Some seed 
was lost when it received light rain, 
sprouted and died, and in other areas 
planting was not completed. Some 
further planting has been done now, 
but there is no accurate’ estimate 
of the acreage available and cer- 
tainly no way of knowing whether or 
not the necessary additional mois- 
ture will be received. Disaster has 
been avoided, but how large a crop 
will result cannot yet be measured 
very accurately. The first prelimi- 
nary attempt to forecast next year’s 
winter wheat production will be made 
in the government’s December crop 
report. Even with a relatively short 
crop, however, about adequate sup- 
plies can be expected next year be- 
cause of the anticipated large carry- 
over of about 500 million bushels. 


No Drastie Change 
With GOP Rule 


The switch to a Republican ad- 
ministration next year is not expect- 
ed to result in any radical changes 
in government farm programs which 
would affect wheat prices. Price sup- 
port legislation, political observers 
point out, have been supported by 
bi-partisan blocs in both chambers 
of Congress, and farm price sup- 
port as a basic principle seems too 





Summary of Flour Quotations 


Nov. 29 flour quotations, in sacks, of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring top patent . 5.80@6.00 ...@... sea es er Per 
Spring high gluten sia silos one @ 1... 6.9306.97 ...@.. --@... 6.67@6.70 
Ce ae caserkdaanes voneen ---@... 5.67@5.72 ...@.. --@6.15 6.43@6.45 
Spring standard ...........-ee:- 5.70@5.90 5.57@5.62 ...@.. --@6.05 6.33@6 35 
Sprimg firet clear ....ssccccscoee 5.45@5.55 5.10@5.35 coc @ os --@5.95 5.94@5.96 
Hard winter short ......cccscees 5.66 @5.75 --@... 5.45@5.50 SS  < ae Pee 
Hard winter standard 5.60@5.65 eS 5.35@5.40 ---@5.65 6.06@6.08 
Hard winter first clear ......... ---@4.89 — Fe 4.40@4.50 -+-@5.50 5.76@5.78 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.72@7.00 on « 6.85@7.05 ---@6.05 5.83@5.85 
Soft winter standard .......:.0:: 5.00 @6.30 on « Pee ol eee tn eat 
Soft winter straight .........-. : eS — Fe 5.25@5.35 --@5.20 5.63@5.65 
Soft winter first clear .......... 4.75@6.10 er er ooc@ « --@4.65 4.93@4.95 
Rye Goer, WRITE .ccccccccccveces 5.45@5.57 5.28@5.31 wae wed - - @5.93 a ee 
Rye flour, dark .......... 4.57@4.75 4.28@4.31 ne awe «+ -@4.93 -@. 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
Spring high gluten ....... .... 6.58@6.72 6.75@6.85 6.62@6.76 6.55@6.62 6.25@6.35 
CE GEE dcczccctcvestosecnes 6.38@6.47 6.65@6.60 6.42@6.51 6.33@6.37 6.15@6.25 
Spring standard ......-.--+e++05- 6.28@6.37 6.40@6.50 6.32@6.41 6.23@6.27 5.95@6.20 
Gerimg iret ClOAF 2. ccccesscccecs 5.85@6.10 6.10@6.20 5.87@6.12 5.78@6.15 5.90@6.05 
Hard winter short ..........+..+++ 6.25@6.35 6.25@6.35 6.26@6.36 5.95@6.19 5.75@5.85 
Hard winter standard .......... 6.05@6.15 6.20@6.30 6.06@6.16 6.80@6.09 56.60@5.75 
Hard winter first clear ......... coe cee ooo occ ove eve ---@... 4.65@4.90 
Soft winter short patent ........ — per Om - - ---@... 5.50@6 85 
Soft winter straight ............ 5.25 @5.65 -@. §.27@5.67 ...@... 5.15@6.35 
Soft winter first clear ........... es Pee Pee -@. o+-@... 4.30@4.55 
Rye flour, white ..........-se00. 5.90@6.05 6.00@6.10 oo « §.87@5.95 ...@... 
ee ee, GE. new neds ctiwarvceees | Oe a eae — oe 4.93@5.45 ...@... 


deeply imbedded in the U.S. economic 
life to be uprooted by the new Con- 
gress. Indications are that the pres- 
ent support level on basic commodi- 
ties, such as wheat, will remain at 
90% of parity at least for some time 
to come. The new president’s choice 
for secretary of agriculture, Ezra 
Benson, is reported to favor price 
support programs but not to the 
point where they become profit guar- 
antee programs. Under hi‘s direc- 
tion more emphasis will be placed 
on teaching farmers better market- 
ing methods to insure farm pros- 
perity, it is said, with less reliance 
on the present support programs. 


More Interest 
in Flour Trade 


Replacement buying of flour by 
bakers continued on a moderate scale 
during November, although greater 
interest in replenishments was being 
shown in early December as the mar- 
ket moved up from its low point. 
Because of price uncertainties, most 
buyers have ordered supplies only 
for short periods ahead or on a price- 
date-of-shipment basis. The fact that 
quotations recently have been sub- 
stantially above the levels at which 
heavy forward bookings were made 
last summer and early fall has been 
a strong deterrent to large-scale buy- 
ing. Conviction that prices will con- 
tinue to move up as a result of price 
support influence on the market could 
alter this attitude, however. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAE Sees Steady 
Rate of Flour 
Use for 1953 


WASHINGTON—Civilian per cap- 
ita consumption of wheat flour in 
1953 may remain at about the same 
level as in 1952—133 lb. 

This is indicated by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in its lat- 
est National Food Situation report. 

No major change in the rates of 
domestic consumption of the various 
cereal food products is expected in 
1953, BAE officials say. The report 
says apparent civilian consumption 
of flour was 133 Ib. in the calendar 
year 1950 and in 1951, and the same 
rate was indicated for 1952. 

Another picture of per capita flour 
consumption was presented in another 
report issued by the BAE. In a re- 
cent Wheat Situation report, BAE 
said that apparent civilian per cap- 
ita flour use in the crop year of July- 
June, 1951-52, was 132.1 lb., a record 
low. 

This, the report showed, compared 
with 132.7 lb. in 1950-51 and 135.9 lb. 
in 1949-50. 

However, while per capita con- 
sumption was down, total flour pro- 
duction for civilian use was up from 
201,068,000 sacks in 1950-51 to 202,- 
447,000 sacks in 1951-52 because of 
the population increase, according to 
the report. 
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FDA’s Inspection 
of Food Plants 
Has Court Test 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Food & 
Drug Administration went into one 
of its most critical tests last month 
as the U.S. Supreme Court heard oral 
arguments in a case involving the 
right of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration to inspect private plants to 
detect insanitary or harmful condi- 
tions in the processing of foods. 

The case, which has taken its 
course through lower courts, involves 
the Washington Dehydrated Food Co. 
of Yakima, Wash. The FDA suspect- 
ed that this plant was processing 
apples which contained residual in- 
sect sprays which allegedly would 
be harmful to the consumer. FDA 
requested permission to examine and 
inspect the plant, which was refused 
by the company officers. 

The FDA brought action against 
the company in a federal district 
court under a provision of the act 
which makes it a misdemeanor to 
refuse permission for inspection by 
FDA inspectors. The lower federal 
court upheld the FDA claim but at 
that time noted that the law was 
somewhat ambiguous and should be 
clarified by higher courts. Subsequent- 
ly the food company appealed to the 
U.S. District Court of Appeals at 
San Francisco which upheld the de- 
fendants’ right to refuse permission 
of entry for inspection purposes. The 
agency carried the case to the high- 
est court, where the oral hearings 
were heard this month. The food proc- 
essing company contends that the 
act is ambiguous and unconstitution- 
al. The act does require permission 
of a company to inspect plants by 
FDA inspectors, but another provi- 
sion of the act makes refusal to 
grant such permission a misdemeanor. 
The food processor contended that 
the government has ample grounds 
under the constitution to go before 
a federal judge to request a warrant 
to inspect any plant but that FDA 
cannot, under the ambiguous pro- 
visions of the FDA act of 1938 as 
amended, enter a plant for inspection 
purposes without permission and can- 
not prosecute for such a refusal. 
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WARD BAKING CO. SHOWS 
DROP IN 42-WEEK PROFIT 


NEW YORK—A slight decline in 
net profit for the first 42 weeks of 
the year has been reported by Ward 
Baking Co., according to an an- 
nouncement by F. E. Wentworth, sec- 
retary. 

The net profit, based upon un- 
audited figures, for the 42 weeks 
ended Oct. 18, 1952, was $1,528,831 
after all charges, and is equivalent 
to $1.64 a share of common stock on 
768,183 shares of stock outstanding 
Oct. 18, 1952. 

This compares with earnings of 
$1,570,250 for the 42 weeks ended 
Oct. 20, 1951, which were equivalent 
to $169 a share of common stock on 
768,018 shares of stock outstanding 
Oct. 20, 1951. 
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KROGER SALES RISE 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. for the 11th 4-week period 
ended Nov. 1, 1952, totaled $82,541,- 
590, a 9% increase over sales of $75,- 
469,181 for the corresponding 4-week 
period a year ago. Sales for this pe- 
riod were the second highest in the 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking company stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


history of the company, exceeded 
only by the record sales of the 13th 
period of 1951, which totaled $83,- 
867,635. Cumulative sales for the 11 
periods of 1952 totaled $882,713,554, 
a 6% increase over sales of $836,- 
175,420 for the same 11 periods last 
year. The average number of Kro- 
ger stores in operation during the 
11th period was 1,898, compared with 
2,010 stores during the same period 
of 1951, a decrease of 6%. 
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PURITY BAKERIES CORP. 
40-WEEK INCOME RISES 


CHICAGO — The Purity Bakeries 
Corp., for the 40 weeks ended Oct. 4, 
1952, reports consolidated net income 
of $1,899,499 after interest, deprecia- 
tion, federal taxes, all other charges 
and deduction for minority interest. 
This net income amounts to $2.36 a 
share on 805,045 shares of common 
stock outstanding, and compares with 
net income of $1,837,836 and $2.28 
a share for the corresponding 40 
weeks of 1951. 

For the 12 weeks ended Oct. 4, net 
income was $563,503. This net income 
amounts to 70¢ a share and compares 
with net income of $400,739 or 49¢ 
a share for the corresponding 12 
weeks of 1951. 

The board of directors of Purity 
has declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 60¢ a share on the com- 
mon stock of the corporation, payable 
Dec. 1, 1952, to stockholders of rec- 
ord Nov. 17, 1952. 
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AMF 9-MONTH INCOME 
WELL ABOVE 1951 RATE 


NEW YORK—The American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. reported con- 
solidated net income available to 
common stocks of $2,594 000 for the 
nine months ended Sept. 30, 1952, 
equivalent to $1.41 a share on 1,838,- 
536 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing at that time. This compares with 
net income of $1,447,000 equivalent 
to $1.13 a share reported at the 
same period in 1951 on 1,280,506 
shares of common stock outstanding 
at Sept. 30, 1951. If the 1951 net 
income is adjudged to include }$230,- 
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000 equity in the nine months undis- 
tributed net income of International 
Cigar Machinery Co. (then 68% 
owned, now 98%) not included in 
the consolidation that year, the nine 
months net income so adjusted would 
have been $1,677,000 or $131 a share. 

Income for the first nine months 
of 1952 totaled $6,194,000 before pro- 
vision for federal taxes on income of 
$3 381.000. For the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1951, income was $3.563 009 
before provision of $1,888,009 for fed- 
eral taxes. 
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AMERICAN STORES CO. 
EARNINGS SHOW DROP 


PHILADELPHIA — The earnings 
report of American Stores Co., Phila- 
delphia, for a 26-week period ending 
Sept. 27 shows a net income of 
$1.614.136 or $1.24 a share, compared 
with $2,514,161 or $1.93 a share for 
a like period last year. 

Overall sales for the 26 weeks this 
year totaled $262,032,089, as against 
$257,616,843 last year. 

In a statement to stockholders, 
William Park, president, said operat- 
ing expenses, particularly wages, in- 
creased substantially during the pe- 
riod. 
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GENERAL BAKING DIVIDEND 
NEW YORK—General Baking Co. 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 
25¢ on common stock, payable Feb. 2 
to stock of record Jan. 15. It has 
also declared a year end extra divi- 








U.S. Flour Output Down in November 


Wheat flour production declined in all sections of the U.S. during 
November, according to reports received by The Northwestern Miller from 
mills which are believed to account for the production of approximately 75% 
of the nation's total. Those mills reported an output of 13,658,300 sacks. That 
figure, adjusted to represent 100% of U.S. production, yields an estimate of 
18,507,000 sacks during November. The three largest centers—Buffalo, Kan- 
sas City and Minneapolis—account for the production of approximately 25% 
of the U.S. total. The data shown in the tabulation below for those three 


centers is 100% of production. 
































November, October, November, 
1952 1952 1951 

ID cise weeewescdcee nate 2,112,390 2,287,900 2,217,800 
INN, ie. hice so banca esau <ennks 1,194,700 1,412 890 1,294 000 
Interior Northwest -.......ccscecces 1,906,800 2,355,800 2,163,700 
poo) kL 3,101,500 3,768,600 3,457,700 
[er ere 1,204,000 1,360,400 1,295,800 
RE Or er rrr ey 3,839,700 4,466,200 4,176,609 
is ie 5,043,700 5,826,600 5,472,400 
SOF CTT TOR Te 707,700 845,000 773,200 
ae cry ots, o vane aaeiew eens 241 200 295,100 275,800 
Interior North Pacific .............. 165,800 264,100 208,600 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST ..... 1,114,700 1,404,290 1,257,690 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 2,286,100 2,632,400 2,436,400 
SE 3 6S 0.0 0 wine's tic carne 18,658,300 15,919,700 14,841,900 

Pescent of U.S. total 006s cicvcscce. 73.8 73.0 71.6 
ADJUSTED TOTALS ...... 18,507,000 21,443,000 20,729,000 


dend of 10¢ on the common, payable 
Dec. 20 to stock of record Dec. 5. 
The company paid 20¢ in previous 
quarters. An extra of 10¢ also was 
paid last December. 
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MILWAUKEE AREA BAKERS 


GET PRICE HIKE APPROVAL 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization has granted an 
additional price increase on all bhak- 
ery goods for the Milwaukee area 
except white pan bread. 

This increase, based on results of 
a special regional survey, authorizes 
bakers of those goods to use a 20% 
adjustment over their 1949 prices in- 
stead of the previously granted 16% 
advance. 

In regard to white pan bread in 
the Milwaukee area, the previously 
granted 1¢ per loaf boost amounted 
to 221%2% over the 1949 base, OPS 
officials state. No further adjustment 
in that price ceiling is now contem- 
plated at OPS. 

This action is taken in Revision 1 
of Supplementary Regulation 2 to 
CPR 135, effective Nov. 29. 
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AMF ENDS AGREEMENT 
FOR OAKES MIXER SALES 


NEW YORK—The American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. has terminated 
its manufacturing and sales agree- 
ment on Oakes mixers of bakery in- 
gredients with the E. T. Oakes Corp. 
“in view of plans for our own future 
expansion of continuous processes in 
the food and industrial fields,” it has 
been announced. 


Effective date of the agreement 
termination, said Mr. Plum, was Oct. 
31. The agreement was entered into 
by AMF and Oakes in October, 1948, 
whereby AMF was granted exclusive 
manufacturing and sales rights to the 
Oakes mixer in the U.S. and Canada 
with exception of sales to the con- 
fectionery industry, retained by the 
Oakes Corp. 

Mr. Plum stressed that AMF will 
continue to maintain a complete stock 
of spare parts and “have available 
competent, trained service personnel 
to meet the requirements of all users 
who purchased their Oakes mixers 
from AMF or who now hold AMF 
leases.” 

















RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
DROP IN SEPTEMBER 


WASHINGTON—Sales of bakery 
products in retail establishments 
dropped 2% below August figures dur- 
ing September, according to the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Sales were 
2% above those for the same 
month in 1951. For the first nine 
months of 1952, sales were 1% higher 
than for the same period in 1951. 




















roduction Efficiency Paramounti 


By FRANK W. COOLEY, JR. 
Editor, The American Baker 


A baking plant so large, so revolutionary that 
new adjectives are being found to describe it 
that’s how the American Stores Co. in Philadelphia 
is preparing to capture its share of the future 
baking industry market. 

Although the new bakery and dry 
warehouse was constructed as a gigantic distribu- 
tion center to take advantage of an industrial 
boom which American Stores anticipates along the 
Delaware River, the plant deserves the attention 
of the baking industry primarily because of its 
incorporation of new developments in baking 
designed to put more and better bread on the 
consumers table and as an indication of the com- 
pany’s faith in bigger baked foods sales. 


grocer) 


The plant is the largest automatic bread and 
cake bakery in the world and one of the biggest 
dry grocery warehouses in the U.S. The one story 
warehouse has 510,732 sq. ft. of floor space and a 
capacity of 500,000 tons. 

Occupying only a portion of the 34-acre tract 
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THE MASTER CONTROL pane! is one of the most revolutionary of the new 
equipment in the plant affording pushbutton control over the entire ingredient 


conveying process. 





OTHER WRAPPING OPERATIONS are just as efficient as the bread 
wrapping lines. Cakes, rolls, buns and doughnuts can be packaged in their 


own departments. 
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of land, but still so large that bicycles have been 
considered as_ transportation, the three-story 
bakery has 260,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

Articles in baking industry business publica- 
tions in the past few years have stressed the 
opinion that modernity in baking plants is 
obtained primarily through automatic production 
systems. ‘“‘Automaticity” is extra-important in the 
new American Stores effort because its size makes 
the normal! type of control difficult to impossible. 
Every effort is made to channel materials and 
ingredients efficiently without unnecessary handl- 
ing by plant personnel, from the time the ingre- 
dients are received at the inside railroad siding 
until they leave the plant via the large indoor 
loading dock. 

Most unusual of the many new features at the 
bakery is the use of 20 storage silos in conjunction 
with an air conveyor system. White bread flour, 
clear flour, cake flour, cane sugar and corn sugar 
are transferred in bulk from rail or highway 
carriers into storage silos by air suction in an 
installation said to be the first of its kind for an 
automatic bakery of this type. Most of the bulk 
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flour used in the bakery is shipped from flour 
mills in hopper cars such as those manufactured 
by the General American Transportation Co. 

Each of the 20 silos is 90 ft. high, 8 ft. in dia- 
meter and has a capacity of 120,000 lb. This capac- 
ity is about the same as that of the railroad 
hopper cars. The silos have an interlining of two 
coats of plastic to give a frictionless surface free 
from any crevices in which flour or sugar might 
be imbedded and which might conceivably develop 
into infestation harborages. The silos are enclosed 
in a brick tower which is part of the building and 
can be seen at the far left rear in the large photo- 
graph on this page. These is room in the tower for 
four more silos. 

Each silo is sanitized thoroughly before re- 
filling, pointing up the creed that is basic in the 
new American Stores Co. plant and is part of the 
industry philosophy emphasized by two bakery 
industry personalities who have a great deal to 
do with the construction of the new plant: A. J. 
Faulhaber, vice president of the company, and 
Martin Eisenstaedt, director of bakeries. Both men 
have at various times been prominent in the 





THE INTRICATE SYSTEM of conveyors used to channel cooled loaves 
to slicers and wrappers efficiently is shown in operation above. Eight machines 


make up the complete battery. 


used for cleanliness. 
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AGAIN THE CONVEYOR lines come into use to transport sweet goods from 
the icing department to the packaging line. In most cases stainless steel is 
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itin New American Stores Bakery 
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American Society of Bakery Engineers, and Mr. 
Faulhaber is a past president of the society. 

Another development which has caused consid- 
erable comment in the industry is the operation 
of transferring bulk ingredients from the carrier 
to the silos and from the silos to use bins and 
storage tanks. This operation is controlled on a 
master panel on the first floor of the bakery, 
armed with a multitude of push buttons and signal 
lights. Push buttons control the delivery of in- 
gredients from storage to use bins by the pneu- 
matic conveyors while the flow of the delivery 
is indicated on the master panel board by lights. 
Push buttons on a control panel also make it 
possible to route ingredients from any one of the 
storage bins to any one of the several use bins 
which are located on the third floor of the plant 
directly above the mixing floor. 

After the hopper car pulls up at the siding 
and the 6-in. flexible metallic hose is connected to 
the car, the push button system takes over to 
activate the “Airveyor” system to draw the flour 
up through permanent conveyor pipes into the 
containers. 


Three hours are required to unload a 120,000-Ib. 
car. 

Flour is triple-sifted before passing into the 
production cycle. Before entering the silos the 
flour is passed through a filter system and 
through Entoleters. Gyratory sifters are also used 
at this point to completely control any possibility 
of carrying infestation into the bakery via con- 
taminated flour. 

Proceeding into the production cycle, the 
bakery is equipped with automatic scales known 
as series batch scales which are located between 
the use bins and the mixers. The scales also are 
controlled from separate panels. By pushing but- 
tons and adjusting a dial a combination is set up 
which determines the order in which each ingre- 
dient will flow into the hoppers above the mixers 
and also the exact weight of each of the dif- 
ferent ingredients. 

If an operator wishes to channelize into the 
mixer the white bread flour, sugar, dextrose and 
dry milk solids used for the sponges and doughs, 
he presses buttons located on his mixer. The 
series batch scales are used in conjunction with 
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a photo-electric activator system and the pre-set 
scale mechanism. When the proper amount of an 
ingredient has been scaled into the mixer the 
photo-electric eye comes into operation and shuts 
off the stream of one ingredient and automatically 
transfers the operation to any other ingredients in 
their proper sequence. Weighing is completed, all 
the ingredients are in the hopper and the combin- 
ation of ingredients is allowed to drop into the 
mixer bowl in a matter of moments. Such addi- 
tional ingredients as yeast and shortening are also 
handled automatically, making them available to 
the mixer by storage tanks and conveying systems 
from the floor above. 

The desire for handling the minimum of mate- 
rials by hand has led to the development of short- 
ening storage tanks. Shortening delivered to the 
bakery in bulk is melted and pumped into four 
tanks on the third floor with a total capacity of 
48,000 gal. Both lard and vegetable shortening are 
kept hot and liquid by insulated steam lines in the 
tanks. Shortening is then pumped directly from 
these storage tanks through a metering system 
into the mixers. The necessity for convenience and 





TOWERING ABOVE THE American Stores Co. distribution center in Philadelphia is the three-story bakery, built of reinforced concrete and brick (left 
rear in the illustration above). It is the world’s largest automatic bread and cake bakery, with a floor area of over 260,000 sq. ft. The roof area is about 
the same as eight full-sized football fields; 29 freight cars can use the inside siding at one time. 
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THE SHIPPING PLATFORM where 35 or more trucks and trailers can be 
loaded at one time. All vehicles can be washed as they are driven into the 
bakery area, helping to keep the loading dock clean. The conveyor system 
can be seen in the rear of the dock. 


A PARTIAL VIEW of the baking laboratory at the American Stores Co. 
Bakery No. 1. The laboratory staff has complete facilities for chemical 
analysis of all ingredients used in the baking process and other tests to 
assure a quality product. 














The Giant Storage Silos During Construction 
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automatic efficiency in materials han- 
dling of all types has led to the use 
of dry yeast which is weighed out 
automatically into a “one-mix” con- 
tainer where it is mixed with the 
proper amount of water before being 
pumped into the mixer. 

The fermentation room of the bak- 
ery is, of course, built integrally with 
the plant. The very latest in auto- 
matic controls are used to insure 
proper conditions for proofing at all 
times. During the mixing, dividing, 
rounding, molding and proofing, the 
very latest automatic equipment de- 
veloped by several bakery machinery 
manufacturers is used. All transpor- 
tation between the various machines 
in this production cycle is by con- 
veyor, usually the Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. ‘‘Wendway” system. 

There are two bread ovens, one 120 
ft. long and the other 90 ft. long. 
(There is also a 70-ft. oven for buns, 
rolls and sweet goods and a cake oven 
60 ft. long, as well as a tray oven 
for angel food and pound cake pro- 
duction.) If the large photograph on 
page 14 were cut away, the ovens, the 
proofer and coolers, bread slicing and 
wrapping line, as well as the icing 
and finishing and cake, sweet goods 
and roll wrapping departments would 
all be located on the ground floor of 
the establishment at the left of the 
photograph. Elaborate conveying sys- 
tems carry the wrapped and the car- 
toned bread into the shipping depart- 
ment and to the inside truck siding 
which holds as many as 35 vehicles. 
Bakery delivery trucks leave the 
plant by the large entrance directly 
in the lower center of the photograph. 

Also on the first floor of the bak- 
ery are an experimental bakery and 
laboratory, and home economists’ sec- 
tion. In addition to the normal test 
baking of the ingredients and the 
development of new products the 
home economists’ department goes 
at the problem of meeting consumer 
preference by a different route, judg- 
ing the baked products by their ap- 
pearance, structure and taste quali- 
ties as if they were purchasers of 
the bread, cakes or sweet goods for 
their own tables rather than produc- 
tion men interested in a technically 
perfect loaf. 

In this way the American Stores 
Co. recognizes the fact that a loaf of 
bread judged almost perfect by a 
production man would not necessarily 
meet with the housewives’ complete 
approval; a part of what the company 
feels is a constant research for high 
grade products. 

As mentioned previously, many of 
the new developments in the con- 
struction of a bakery and furnishing 
it were necessitated by the need for 
complete and foolproof sanitation 
practices. The building and its con- 
struction are designed to reduce the 
problems of sanitation to a minimum 
—with the interior walls of the bak- 
ery of ceramic tile and the floors 
either brick or resin tile. the entire 
bakery being floor drained, a vacuum 
system in conjunction with the con- 
veyor systems eliminating flour dust, 
and a schedule for hosing and scrub- 
bing every operational inch of the 
building. 

The efficiency of the sanitation con- 
trol system proves itself by greatly 
reducing the cost of sanitation over 
what would be required in a less effi- 
cient plant of this size. An effort is 
made to combat contamination or in- 
festation in the ingredients and the 
materials before they ever enter the 
plant: As can be seen from the va- 
rious illustrations on these pages, 
most of the equipment is above the 
floor and is kept spotlessly clean. 
There are no open drains, window 
openings or other entryways in the 
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FIRST DOUGHNUT ON 
PLAQUE 


The first doughnut ever made 
in the American Stores Co. new 
bakery disappeared from the 
end of the production line. 

But it was not eaten. 

About a week later it reap- 
peared but this time it was 
bronze coated and was the cen- 
tral motif of a beautiful plaque 
which one of the employees had 
made and presented to execu- 
tives of the bakery. 

The inscription reads, “Pre- 
sented to William Park, presi- 
dent; Martin Eisenstaedt, direc- 
tor of bakery operations and C. 
James De Rose, general pro- 
duction manager, for notable 
achievement in the baking in- 
dustry.” 

The thoughtful award of an 
employee now has a place--of 
honor in Mr. Eisenstaedt’s, of- 
fice. 











outside walls which might be condu- 
cive to rodent infestation. Also in the 
“ustrations can be seen the spe- 
cially designed floors which can be 
flushed with water whenever desir- 
able but which are usually cleaned 
with special power driven equipment. 

One of the illustrations showing the 
bread wrapping and slicing machines 
illustrates very well the maze of con- 
veyors leading into these units. Here 
the push buttons come into evidence 
again with a switching and selecting 
device keeping each unit properly 
supplied with bread. Since the entire 
operation is automatic and the chan- 
neling of cooled bread to the slicers 
is also automatic, it has been found 
that three men can handle the two 
groups of eight slicers and wrappers 
which make up the department. 

Other products of the bakery are 
handled in much the same way as is 
the bread department with the de- 
sired result the quantity production 
of the product with a rigidly con- 
trolled quality. The cake department 
is located on the same floor as the 
bread department with the only 
change in operation being in the 
routing of the products through the 
icing and packaging departments in- 
stead of through the slicers. The cake 
mixing room is on the same floor as 
the bread mixers with both batch and 
continuous mixing equipment avail- 
able. The larger share of the pro- 
duction of cake is carried out through 
the continuous mixing process with 
batter carried to hoppers directly 
over the depositors on the ground 
floor. Automatic handling is also 
paramount in the sweet goods, rolls 
and buns production system as well 
as in the doughnut production de- 
partment. 

After the conveyors have carried 
the baked foods through the slicing 
and wrapping section or through the 
icing and packaging section, another 
series of conveyors takes all the 
products to the loading platform 
where selector racks are used to 
sort out shipments. By this method 
it is possible for the loading person- 
nel to completely select a truck’s 
load while the baked foods are wait- 
ing on the dock. Loaded on the _se- 
lected trucks by extending the con- 
veyor directly into the truck for final 
loading completely precludes the nec- 
essity for manual handling of the 
finished products. 

Space precludes listing all of the 
suppliers whose equipment went into 
the American Stores Co. bakery. Suf- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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TRIUMPH 


dough mixers 
are more 


anitary... 


and Here’s why 


THE TRIUMPH MANUFACTURING CO. 


3400 Spring Grove, Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
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You don’t need a crystal ball to see what we 
mean when we say “Triumph meets the most 
rigid present and future sanitary requirements.” 


Gone is the conventional type stuffing box. 
Gone the use of flax or other types of packing. 
The metal-to-metal lapped-in seal prevents 
dough escaping from the bowl. Complete sepa- 
ration of seal and bearings does away with all 
chances of dough getting into the bearings or 
oil getting into the dough. 


Ample space between the bowl head and 
machine frame provides easy access for daily 
cleaning or removal of the seal without the 
use of tools. 


All welded steel frame with large access doors 
to facilitate cleaning. Made in all sizes from 
the smallest to the largest, slow speed, semi- 
high speed and high speed. 


Write us for full information today. Triumph 
Mixers are available in 2 barrel to 1600 Ib. 
dough capacity. 
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Improved Plants, Sales Are Topics 
at New England Bakers’ Convention 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 
American Baker Editorial Staff 

BOSTON Dividing its attention 
between merchandising, production, 
retailing and general distribution, the 
New England Bakers Assn. held an 
outstandingly successful convention 
and exposition in the Sheraton Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Nov. 16-19. 

Two general business sessions were 
held during the convention, each 
starting with a luncheon. This plan 
gave those present ample time to 
visit the exhibits. 

Fred G. Stritzinger, General Bak- 
ing Co., and president of the New 
England Bakers Assn., presided at 
the opening session. Tribute was paid 
to those who died during the past 
year, and especially to Frank Shep- 
ard, founder of what is now the 
American Bakers Assn. 

Mr. Stritzinger said all bakers 
have similar problems, and described 
services performed by the New Eng- 
land Bakers Assn. These services 
could be improved through a larger 
membership, he said. He also stressed 
the importance of proper public re- 
lations. 

Paul T. Rothwell, president of the 
Bay State Milling Co. and president 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
welcomed the convention to Boston. 
Speaking of the baking industry, he 
said it can look forward to an ex- 
panding market. He urged greater 
civilian defense, and described the 
activities of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Ralph S. Herman, director bakery 
sales service, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, delivered an interesting 
paper on “What Is the Potential 
Market?” which he illustrated with 
charts. Mr. Herman said that more 
dollars are being spent for food, but 
that the percentage of increased con- 
sumption is not as great. 

The speaker said the New England 
average family purchase of plain 
bakery products is ahead of the na- 
tional average, and that this area 
also purchases more sweet goods 
than the national average, but not 
to the extent of plain baked goods. 

New England homemakers, accord- 
ing to Mr. Herman, use more flour 
for sweet goods, but less for plain 
goods. He added that most home 
baking is done in the Southeast. 

Mr. Herman added that there has 
been a further decrease in the con- 
sumption of grain products from 
1939-50, explaining that per capita 
consumption of flour declined from 
211 Ib. in 1910 to 133 lb. in 1950. 
He said, however, there is a trend 
toward greater consumption of bak- 
ery products as compared with those 
baked at home. 

The speaker said modern bakeries 
compare favorably with other food 
processing plants and urged bakers 
to cooperate in seeking greater con- 
sumption of their products. He de- 
clared that bakery products have 
been greatly improved by the en- 
richment program. 

G. Chester Freeman, chief of the 
Food Trade Division, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, said food prob- 
lems are greater in periods of scarc- 
ity than in those of plenty. He de- 
clared that the government is try- 
ing to move surpluses through reg- 
ular trade channels wherever possi- 
ble. He added that the surplus prob- 
lem will be serious for some time, 


but decried the decreasing farm pop- 
ulation. 

Mr. Freeman said he did not be- 
lieve the department of agriculture 
would have to take any surplus prod- 
ucts if it received proper trade co- 
operation. He complimented the bak- 
ing industry for the aid it has given 
the department. 


Big Opportunity Now 

E. E. Kelley, Chicago, president 
of the American Bakers Assn., de- 
clared that the baking industry is 
now facing one of the greatest op- 
portunities in its history, and that 
it must make the most of this op- 
portunity. 

Said Mr. Kelley: “The need for 
greater public recognition of the bak- 
ing industry’s accomplishments is 
closely linked with the need for 
greater sales. We can not hope for 
greater sales, in the years to come, 
if we do not strive to improve pub- 
lic recognition of the industry as 
such. Appreciation of an industry’s 
products is linked directly to the 
public regard for the industry itself.” 

This, he said, will not come easily. 
He added, “No one, I suggest, is 
going to do that job for us. We’ve 
got to do it ourselves. We ourselves, 
must supply the facts that will pre- 
sent a true picture of the work done 
by the baking industry of this na- 
tion.” 

Mr. Kelley expressed the _ belief 
that we will now return to sound 
business practices, and that baking 
must play its part in obtaining leg- 
islative changes. He mentioned that 
the sugar situation is bad, and should 
be changed. He also said that price 
and wage control regulations should 
be changed. 

He emphasized the importance of 
individual bakers in the field of lo- 
cal public relations. The speaker de- 
scribed in some detail the work be- 
ing done by the American Bakers 





Assn. in public relations, and urged 
bakers to move to the offense rather 
than the defense. 

The other business session was un- 
der the direction of the Bakers Edu- 
cational Group of New England. An- 
thony F. Gendron, Gorman’s Bak- 
ery, Inc., Central Falls, R.I., and 
president of the group, following a 
brief welcome, turned the meeting 
over to John M. Milne, Dorothy 
Muriel’s, Inc., Brighton Mass., who 
introduced Douglas L. McIntyre, con- 
sultant management engineer. He 
described the purpose of industrial 
engineering as greater efficiency, cit- 
ing the improvement made in food 
containers. 

The speaker also explained how 
industrial engineering has improved 
plant operations. He added that in- 
dustrial engineering gives manage- 
ment more profit and workers great- 
er pay. He displayed charts show- 
ing how plant efficiency can be in- 
creased by proper plant flow. Through 
this type of work, he concluded, help 
can be reduced, and large savings 
made. 

The final speaker was Orville J. 
Pickens, in charge of the bakery 
service department, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago, who said that the baking 
industry is not doing as much cake 
business as it thinks. He does not 
believe that prepared cake mixes 
will ever make as good cakes as re- 
tail bakers can, adding that whole- 
salers have somewhat greater prob- 
lems than do retailers. 

The speaker said that prepared 
cake manufacturers will continue 
trying to improve their products. Ad- 
vertising being done in behalf of 
these products actually helps bak- 
ers, because it constantly reminds 
housewives of cakes, he said. He con- 
cluded by discussing proper ratio of 
ingredients in cakes. 


For Bakers Only 

The final business session was for 
bakers only, under the chairmanship 
of Raymond W. Payette, Girard Bak- 
ing Co., Burlington, Vt., and vice 
president of the New England Bak- 
ers Assn. 

The following speakers addressed 
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this session: E. E. Hanson, New 
York, president of the W. E. Long 
Co., speaking on “Management for 
Profit”; John E. Lange, New York, 
executive secretary of the American 
Bakers Corp., Inc., discussing ‘Cost 
Control,” and John E. Higgins, Hath- 
away Bakeries., Inc., Brighton, Mass., 
who discussed “Industrial Relations.” 

These speakers pointed out that 
production per man hour must be 
increased, and that there are no se- 
crets in the baking industry. The dan- 
ger of excess capacity in the indus- 
try was stressed, and the value of 
cost control emphasized. Finally, it 
was explained that confidence must 
be created among employees. 


Retail Bakers’ Session 


The Master Bakers Association of 
Greater Boston presented a session 
for retail bakers on the evening of 
Nov. 16, under the chairmanship of 
William J. Meade, National Yeast 
Corp., and secretary of the retail 
group. Fred G. Stritzinger, president 
of the New England Bakers Assn., 
welcomed the retail group to the 
convention. 

William S. Crean, a member of the 
Jack Lacy Institute, Newton Cen- 
tre, Mass., in discussing general re- 
tail sales, declared that the better 
you can sell, the better off you will 
be. He also said that as net profits 
decline, interest in sales training in- 
creases, and he urged bakers to get 
a higher percentage of the consumer 
dollar. 

Mr. Crean continued that eye ap- 
peal, specials and fast selling are 
among the most important sales fac- 
tors. He also urged retail bakers to 
make their employees feel more im- 
portant, adding that there are two 
types of sales people—those render- 
ing a service, and those doing cre- 
ative work. He concluded that bakers 
should create sales training pro- 
grams. 

Bernard E. Godde, Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, declared that retail 
bakers haven’t told housewives 
enough about the value of bakery 
products. Baking, he continued, is 
buried under the activities of other 
food processors. 

In discussing prepared cake mixes, 
Mr. Godde said that their popularity 
is due to lack of quality in bakers’ 
cakes. He praised the Bakers of 
America Program, but said that re- 
tail bakers have a different story to 
tell, which they must do for them- 
selves. He also said that he did not 
believe selling cakes by wire is pos- 
sible today. 

Heloise Broeg, well known New 
England radio food commentator and 
widely known in the baking industry, 
pointed out that eating habits do 
change, and that bakers should put 
more effort behind this movement. 
She recommended that a positive ap- 
proach be made to selling. 

Mrs. Broeg said housewives try to 
imitate bakers in home baking, and 
she urged bakers to take the lead in 
improving quality. The speaker also 
urged bakers to personalize their 
businesses, and told them not to 
worry about what other bakers are 
doing. 

Prior to the opening of the speak- 
ing program, an informal demonstra- 
tion of cake decorating was seen, and 
a uniform style show, under the di- 
rection of George H. Wright, widely 
experienced in this field, showing the 
present trend in sales girls uniforms. 


Board of Governors Meet 
The opening business session of the 
convention was a meeting of the 
board of governors Nov. 16, under 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Good Human Relations 


By G. A. Harmon, General Mills, Inc. 


Some time ago I attended a confer- 
ence of supervisors. The subject up 
for discussion at the conference was, 
“How Can a Supervisor Build and 
Maintain the Respect and Confidence 
of His Employees?” The conference 
leader was a very capable fellow and 
I was particularly impressed by his 
introduction—the setting that he es- 
tablished to orient the thinking of 
the group. It went something like 
this: 

“Gentlemen, two weeks ago we dis- 
cussed the attitude side of a super- 
visor’s job—the change in viewpoint 
and thinking that must take place 
when a man moves up and out of the 
employee ranks into a supervisory or 
management job.” 

“Last week we discussed what I 
call the mechanics of managing— 
establishing responsibilities, identify- 
ing rights, privileges and authority, 
and how to get a job done right.” 

“Today I’ve suggested we discuss 
the human factor. You know to me 
this is the most important phase of 
the managing job. Of course a man- 
ager works with three elements—men, 
materials and machines—but a man- 
ager works primarily with people. He 
is a success or failure based on his 
ability to get results through people 
—how well he learns to understand 
them, to lead them, and to develop 
them.” 

With that he launched the group 
into the discussion. But that state- 
ment, “He works primarily with peo- 
ple; he is a success or failure de- 
pending on his ability to understand, 
to lead and to develop people” seemed 
to me to spell out the goal of sound 
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human relations—to understand, to 
lean, and to develop people. 

I would like to pass along some ob- 
servations on the first element of the 
“three-m elements’—men, and the 
ability to understand them. 

We in General Mills have one basic 
principle that we use to guide all our 
efforts in building sound human rela- 
tions. 

It is this: The goals, the ambitions, 
the wants and the hopes of the work- 
er are exactly the same as those of 
the company. 

For emphasis, let me state it an- 
other way: The goals of the employee 
are no different from those of the 
employer. 

It is our belief that human rela- 
tions in industry depend upon how 
generally this principle is understood 
and accepted and how well it is ap- 
plied. And when I say recognized and 
accepted, I mean by both the em- 
ployer and the employee. It is no one- 
way street. It gives guidance to con- 
siderate effort on the part of the em- 
ployer and meaning to the actions of 
employees. 

Let’s explore it a bit further. Of 
course, I could wrap it all up in a 
single simple package by saying: 
“Both business and labor constantly 
strive for a better standard of living 
for themselves,” and it would be an 
accurate observation. 

But the parallelism stands being 
broken down in any degree of mi- 
nuteness of detail, so I’ll start with 
what the employee wants and hopes 
for—what he seeks in the way of sat- 
isfying his ambitions. I’m taking this 
course because management people 
often reflect that workers have a long 
and rather specific list of wants, but 
—for some strange and unexplainable 
void of observation, they fail to rec- 
ognize that they personally, and the 
business or corporation as well, have 
the same identical wants. These wants 
and ambitions are not peculiar to 
some one element of humanity or one 
phase of industrial organization. 

There have been many lists of ‘‘em- 
ployee wants or needs” developed. 
You have probably seen a number of 
them. This list that I shall use is 
not the last word nor the most ex- 
haustive, but is rather a reasonable 
composite. Let’s see how this idea 
develops. 

To repeat:_ An employee’s wants 
are no different from those of his 
employer. Both want security first. 
Included in “security” are, for the 
employee: steady employment, a 
chance for advancement, fair treat- 
ment, an important job and the 

(Continued on page 466) 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


What's 
Christmas 


Without 
Cookies? 


Sparkling Displays 
of Tested Favorites 
Guarantee Increased 
Holiday Business 


Cookies are as traditional at Christmas time as mistletoe. Every 
mother will have a good assortment of gaily decorated, crisp, whole- 
some cookies on hand all through the holidays. She knows that every- 
one from Susie on up to Gramps is always “hungry for cookies.” 

The demand is there—created largely by tradition. Supplying 
the demand is the baker’s job—and privilege. Take advantage of the 


LEBKUCHEN 
Place in a mixing bowl: 


3 lb. honey 

4 oz. whole eggs 

4 oz. shortening 

% oz. cinnamon 

% oz. ground anise 

4 oz. granulated sugar 
4 oz. ground citron 

4 oz. chopped walnuts 
4 oz. chopped cherries 
% oz. ground coriander 
% oz. allspice 

% oz. ginger 

1 oz. salt 


Mix together thoroughly and add: 


12 oz. water 
1% oz. soda 
% oz. ammonia 
Mix the above together 
speed for about two minutes. 
Then add and mix until smooth: 
2 lb. bread flour 
2 lb. 6 oz. cake flour 


Allow the dough to rest for about 
two hours. Roll out to about % in. 
thickness and cut into bars 2 by 3% 
in. Place on lightly greased pans and 
bake at about 350° F. 

When baked and cool, ice the leb- 
kuchen with the following icing. 

Mix together: 

4 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
4 oz. milk solids (nonfat) 
6 oz. corn syrup 
4 oz. egg whites 
% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
7 oz. hot water (150-160° F.) 


Then add: 
8 oz. fine chopped glaced cherries 


The consistency of the icing may 


on slow 


be controlled by increasing or de- 
creasing the amount of hot water in 
the formula. 


MOLASSES JELLY TARTS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1 oz. soda 
% oz. salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
Add: 
1 pt. molasses 
Stir in: 
1 Ib. milk 
Sift and mix in: 
4 lb. cake flour 
Roll out to about % in. thickness. 
Cut out with a 3 in. cutter and place 
the cookies close together on the 
bench. Make a slight indentation in 
the center of the cookies and then 
wash them with water. With a paper 
bag, place a small amount of jelly 
in the indentations. Then sieve, quite 
heavily, powdered sugar on _ the 
cookies immediately. Place the cook- 
ies on lightly greased pans and bake 
at about 360° F. 


NUTMEG COOKIES 

Cream together: 

3 lb. sugar 

1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
1% oz. soda 

% oz. salt 

2 lb. ground seedless raisins 

1 oz. cinnamon 

% oz. ginger 

% oz. mace 

4% oz. nutmeg 

2 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
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holiday “shopping mood” and prepare some sparkling displays of 
tried and tested cookies—and be sure to have on hand some that are 
new and colorful. It’s easier to sell those extra dozens this month. 
Cookies of quality and choice taste sold during the holidays are the 
best recommendation to mother to pick up a dozen every time she 


drops in to shop. 


Add gradually: 
8 oz. eggs 
Mix in: 
1 lb. 1 oz. water 
Sift together, add and mix in: 
4 lb. 8 oz. flour 
% oz. cream of tartar 


1 lb. sugar 
Roll out and cut with a 2% or 3 in. 
cookie cutter. Place on _ lightly 


greased pans and bake at about 375° 
F. These cookies may be washed 
with an egg wash before baking if 
desired. 


PEACH FILLED COOKIES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. powdered sugar 
1 lb. butter 
1 lb. shortening 
% oz. salt 
Vanilla flavor to suit 
Add: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Sift, add and mix in until smooth: 
3 lb. pastry flour 
Roll out about one half .of the 
dough to % in. thickness. Cut out 
pieces with a scalloped cutter and 
place them on a pan. Take the bal- 
ance of the dough and roll it out to 
about 3/16 in. thickness. Cut out 
pieces with the same cutter as be- 
fore and then cut a hole in the cen- 
ter with a small round cutter. Wash 
the pieces on the pan with water and 
place the rings on top of them. Wash 
the edges with an egg wash and 
then place a spot of peach paste or 
jam in the center. Place ir the oven 
and bake at about 375° F. After bak- 
ing and when cool, glaze the tops with 
a thin water icing. 


NUT RAISIN COOKIES 
Cream together: 
3 lb. 12 oz. brown sugar 
1 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
1% oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
Add gradually: 
6 oz. eggs 
Stir in: 
12 oz. milk 
Sift and add: 
4 lb. flour 
Then add and mix in: 
2 Ib. seedless raisins 
8 oz. sliced nuts 
Cut out with a 2% or 3 in. plain or 
scalloped cookie cutter. Place on 
lightly greased pans. Wash with an 
egg wash and bake at about 375° F. 


HONEY COOKIES 
Mix together: 
1 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
% oz. ground anise seed 
% oz. ground cardamon 
1% qt. honey 
1% oz. salt 
2% oz. soda 

% oz. ammonia 
1% oz. cinnamon 

% oz. allspice 
% oz. cloves 


12 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
12 oz. milk 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
7 lb. pastry flour 
Roll out to about % in. thickness. 
Cut out with a 2% or 3 in. plain or 
scalloped round cutter. Place on light- 
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ly greased pans. Wash the tops with 
an egg wash and bake at about 
350° F. 


HONEY NUT COOKIES 
Cream together: 
4 lb. granulated sugar 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
% oz. ammonia 
% oz. soda 
% oz. nutmeg 
1% oz. salt 
Add: 
1 pt. honey 
Stir in: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Then add: 
8 oz. liquid milk 
Mix together and incorporate: 
2 lb. macaroon coconut 
4 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
1 Ib. fine chopped Brazil nuts 
These cookies should be cut out 
with a 2% or 3 in. cutter. Place on 
lightly greased pans. Wash with an 
egg wash and bake at 340° F. 


NUT COOKIES 


Mix together on medium speed for 
about two minutes: 
2 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 
% oz. salt 
% oz. mace 
2 lb. 12 oz. flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
6 oz. whole eggs 
8 oz. milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Roll out to about 5/16 in. in thick- 
ness and sprinkle chopped nuts of de- 
sired type on top. Then roll out to 
about % in. thickness and cut out 
with an oblong cutter. Place on light- 
ly greased pans and wash with milk 


or an egg wash. Bake at about 
380° F. 


OATMEAL GINGER COOKIES 
Cream together: 
4 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
2 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
2 oz. ginger 
2 lb. 4 oz. ground raisins 
2 oz. soda 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. milk 
Then add and mix in: 
2 lb. 4 oz. oatmeal 
5 Ib. 4 oz. cake flour 
Cut out with a cutter of desired 
size. Wash with an egg wash and 
bake at 400° F. 


OATMEAL FRUIT COOKIES 
Cream together thoroughly: 
2 lb. 2 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. butter 
8 oz. shortening 
1 oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
_ 8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
8 oz. milk 
Then add: 
1 Ib. oatmeal 
8 oz. fine ground citron peel 
8 oz. fine ground orange peel 
8 oz. fine chopped cherries 
12 oz. fine ground raisins 
4 oz. fine ground lemon peel 
Stir in: 
2 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
Then add: 
4 lb. 4 oz. whole Muscat raisins 


Pinch off in 1 oz. portions and 
round up by using the palms of the 
hands. Then place on lightly greased 
pans and flatten out. Wash with an 


egg wash and bake at about 340- 
350° F. 
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OATMEAL DATE NEWTONS 
Cream together: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
1% oz. salt 
14 oz. cinnamon 
% oz. soda 
Add gradually: 
12.0z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 Ib. malt 
10 oz. water (variable) 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add and mix in: 
4 lb. pastry flour 
2 lb. oatmeal 
Roll out the dough to about % in. 
thickness, cut into strips 3% in. wide 
and spread date filling in the center 
of each strip. Wash the edges and 
fold over. Seal and then cut into 
pieces of desired length. Place on well 
greased pans. Wash with an egg wash 
and bake at about 380° F. 
Date Jam 
Cook to about 225° F.: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
12 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. ground pitted dates 
1 lb. water 
Allow to cool. 
Date Filling 
Mix together thoroughly: 
3 Ib. 12 oz. date jam 
2 lb. cake crumbs (variable) 
% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
The newtons may be filled with 
other jams if desired. 


OATMEAL RAISIN-DATE 
COOKIES 
Cream together: 
3 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
1 oz. soda 
% oz. cinnamon 
Mix in: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. fine cut rolled oats 
Add and mix in: 
8 oz. ground raisins 
8 oz. ground pitted dates 
1 lb. 4 oz. water 
Add and mix in until smooth: 
3 lb. 4 oz. pastry flour 
Roll out to slightly less than % 
in. thickness. Cut out with a 2% or 
3 in. plain round or scalloped cutter. 
Place on lightly greased pans. Wash 
with milk or an egg wash. Bake at 
about 380° F. 


PEANUT BUTTER FILLED 
COOKIES 
Cream together: 
1 Ib. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. brown sugar 
6 oz. shortening 
8 oz. peanut butter 
4 oz. butter 
34 oz. soda 
%4 oz. salt 
8 oz. ground raisins 
Add: 
4 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
10 oz. milk 
Add and mix in: 
1 Ib. cake flour 
12 oz. bread flour 
8 oz. whole wheat flour 
8 oz. oatmeal 


Roll out the dough to about 3/16 
in, thickness and cut out with a 3 or 
3% in. plain cutter (round). Wash 
the edges and place a spot of peanut 
butter in the center. Then fold over. 
Press down the edges, wash with an 
egg wash and bake at about 375° F. 

Note: It has been our experience 
that, during the baking, peanut but- 
ter seems to dry out somewhat. We 


found that after the spot of peanut 
butter has been put on the dough it 
should be pressed down a little and 
then a spot of apple jelly or rasp- 
berry jelly placed on top. The jelly 
and peanut butter combination seems 
to appeal to a lot of people. 


OATMEAL COOKIES (No. 1) 
Cream together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
1 oz. soda 
% oz. salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
1 lb. ground seeded raisins 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
6 oz. milk 
Fold in: 
2 lb. pastry flour 
1 lb. oatmeal 
Roll out to slightly less than 4 
in. thickness. Cut out with a 3 in. 
plain round or _ scalloped cutter. 
Place on slightly greased pans. 
Wash with an egg wash. Bake at 
about 380° F. 


OATMEAL COOKIES (No. 2) 
Cream together: 
2 lb. 12 oz. sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
1 oz. soda 
% oz. ginger 
4 oz. nutmeg 
1% oz. molasses 
Add: 
3 oz. condensed milk 
Stir in: 
3 oz. eggs 


Mix together and mix in: 
5 oz. cake crumbs 
8 oz. water 
Mix together, add and mix in: 
3 lb. flour 
1 lb. 6 oz. oatmeal 
2 lb. raisins (seedless) 

Roll out and cut with a 2% or 3 
in. cookie cutter. Place on lightly 
greased pans. Wash with an egg 
wash and bake at about 375° F. 


OATMEAL COOKIES (No. 3) 


Mix together on medium speed for 
about two minutes: 
4 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
2 lb. shortening 
2 oz. soda 
% oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. salt 
3 lb. ground seeded raisins 
Vanilla to suit 
4 lb. pastry flour 
2 lb. oatmeal 
12 oz. whole eggs 
12 oz. milk 


Roll out to slightly less than % in. 
thickness. Cut out with a 3 in. plain 
round or scalloped cutter. Place on 
lightly greased pans. Wash with an 
egg wash and bake at about 375° F. 


PEANUT COOKIES 
Mix together on medium speed for 
about two minutes: 
2 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1 lb. peanut butter 
1% oz. salt 
5 lb. 8 oz. pastry flour 
3% oz. baking powder 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
1 Ib. 4 oz. honey 
12 oz. whole eggs 
12 oz. milk 


Roll the dough out to about % in. 
thickness. Sprinkle chopped peanuts 
on top and then roll out to about 4 
in. thickness. Cut out with a 2% or 
3 in. plain round cutter. Place on 
lightly greased pans. Wash with a 
good egg wash and then bake at 
about 360° F. 
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RAISIN FILLED COOKIES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. brown sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
4 oz. butter 
% oz. soda 
%4 oz. salt 
8 oz. ground seeded raisins 
Add: 
4 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
10 oz. milk 
Add and mix in: 
1 Ib. cake flour 
12 oz. bread flour 
8 oz. whole wheat flour 
8 oz. oatmeal 


Cut out with a 3 or 3% in. plain 
round cutter. 


Place a spot of raisin jam in the 
center and fold over. Wash with an 
egg wash and bake at about 375° F. 

Raisin Jam 


Cook until thick: 
3 lb. 8 oz. ground seeded raisins 
1 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 Ib. 12 oz. water 
1% oz. salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
A little lemon flavor 
1% oz. starch 
Store in a refrigerator. 


RAISIN SPICE COOKIES (No. 1) 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1 lb. ground raisins 
% oz. soda 
% oz. cinnamon 
Add: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
10 oz. molasses 
Then add: 
1 Ib. buttermilk 
Mix together and add: 
1 lb. 8 oz. whole wheat flour 
2 lb. 4 oz. pastry flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Roll out to about % in. thickness. 
Sprinkle well with granulated sugar 
and then roll out to about % in. 
thickness. Cut out with a 2% or 3 
in. plain cutter. Place on lightly 
greased pans and bake at about 
360° F. 


TOASTED FILBERT COOKIES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 4 oz. butter 
12 oz. shortening 


Add: 
5 oz. whole eggs 


Then add and mix together: 
2 lb. cake flour 
1 lb. toasted filberts (ground) 
Roll the dough out to about 3/16 
in. thickness and cut out with various 
shaped cutters. Wash with an egg 
wash and then dip in ground toasted 
filberts. Place on lightly greased pans 
and bake at about 360° F, 














Pennington Bakeries Wins Battle 
for Advanced Sanitation Methods 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


$500,000. The former plant was at 
Walnut Hills, in Cincinnati. 

Several months were required to 
perfect the plans. The building, in 
addition to being located adjacent to 
railroad facilities, was admirably 
suited to the bakery in other impor- 
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cial attention by our organization. It 
is one of the essentials in connection 
with the baking industry, and we 
have added to the same with the ut- 
most care. The installation of a new 
machine will do much to help us real- 
ize a decided advance in the matter 





CINCINNATI—The recent occupa- The present plant was formerly a deci 1 
tion of Pennington Bakeries in its roller skating rink, making it a sim- tant respects. The output of bread of sanitation. We are pioneers in this 
new home, Sherman Ave. and Vic- ple matter to improve the structure, 4nd rolls has been increased three respect, being the first bakery plant 
tory Parkway, Cincinnati, marks a with the purchase of some additional fold, enabling the company to care in the world to install the latest and 
noteworthy advance in improved vacant property adjoining the build- for additional patronage. most complete equipment that will 
sanitary bakery methods. Sanitation ing. The rink and adjoining lots cost In discussing the matter of sanita- help to simplify, not only the plant 
has long been emphasized by the more than $100,000. The improve- __ tion, always a hobby with the com- operation, but will make possible real 
company, but the new home made ments for garage and loading docks, pany, Morgan B. Pennington, presi- progress in the matter of ideal oper- T 
possible the realization of this dream and new baking equipment repre- dent of the company, said: “Sanita- ation facilities along sanitary lines.” 
to a marked degree. sent an investment of more than tion has always been given very spe- The machine is a pneumatic flour 


handling device. Bread will be deliv- 
ered from ovens on metal conveyors 
to wrapping machines and to de- 
livery trucks without being touched 
by hands. 

The flour is raised from the dump 
bin into the sifter, which is located 
on the floor. Only a short lift is re- 
quired, and the most economical 
means for lifting the flour is an in- 
clined screw conveyor driven by a 
fractional horsepower motor. The 
flour can be delivered to sifter by air 
pressure—if blending of two flours is { 
desired this is the more desirable } 
manner. s 

The plant uses a storage bin of the | 
round silo-type with cyclone separ- 
ator at point of discharge into bin; a 
pressure blower to furnish the air 
stream, and a metering valve at 
point of discharge from the bin tc 
feed flour into the air stream. If 
more than one storage bin is used, 
an air-operated selector valve is also 
required. 


Method of Operation 


Here are some rules for use: Flour 
dumped from cloth sacks or paper L 





GREASY 
PRODUCTS 

ARE NO 
PROBLEM 








bags into the dump bin is carried by 
screw conveyor or air pressure to the 
inlet spout of the sifter. The flour ir. 
the bin feeds down by gravity. A 
hood is provided over the bin to col- 
lect the flour dust caused by dump- 
ing. 

The sifter is a balanced-motion, 
gyratory-screen sifter, with remov- 
able 50 mesh monel metal screen. 
No weevil or foreign material can 
get through the screen. When air 
pressure is used to move the flour 
from the dump bin to the sifter, a 
small suction fan draws the air from 
the sifter and filters it back into the 
room. The sifted flour falls by gravity 
into a metering valve, and is fed into 
the air stream, provided by the pres- 
sure blower. It is then carried 
through two-inch diameter tubing to 
. _ the storage bin. The latter is the 
FATS, GREASES AND OILS which bleed through ordinary round silo-type with cyclone separa- 


papers often spoil appearance, affect delicate flavors and tor in cover. 





_ with 


A few things RIEGEL 
can do for you... 


> Keep products dry ; : Where limited head room restricts 
> Keep products moist aromas, and sometimes even destroy other protective height of the bin a mechanical 
» a ~atpnege properties of the package. Riegel has solved these as ar ae ie ieee eee Beet: 
Seal with heat or glue , 
: Provide wet annum problems for many products such as potato chips, 96 in. diameter, made in two sections 
: — and bolted together in assembly. Bin- 
> pect ent cer chocolate bars, soap and meats. Whether the solution is a enim Gh. tam G0 badktin tee 
Fee ee simple greaseproof glassine or a heat-seal triplex flow of flour when the bin is full, and 
> Resist extreme cold mae a iI show a warning light when the bin 
p Reduce breakage lamination of foil and glassine, Riegel can usually is nearly empty. gg 
> Prevent sifting tailor-make the right paper . . . quickly, efficiently, Flour feeds down by gravity into & 
the metering valve at discharge 


Protect from light ‘ : : : 
: Resist alkalis economically. Write to Riegel Paper Corporation, point, and is fed into the air stream 


> Resist corrosion P.O. Box 170, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. provided by another pressure blower. 
hine efficiency Flour is conveyed through 2-in. tub- 
ye on ing, with one transparent section 
through which the movement of flour 
can be observed, to the flour weigh- 

ing hopper. 

Precision 

el The latest equipn.ent has been in- 
FUNCTIONAL PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING stalled, everything moves with pre- 
cision, simplifying the entire opera- 
tion. Every movement from bin to 
loading docks in the new garage (ca- 
pacity 33 trucks) operates with the 
most perfect precision. The work re- 
quires only human hands as an aid ] 


D> WRITE FOR SAMPLE BOOK 
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IMPROVED SANITATION—Flour hoppers with weighing devices permit 
baking sanitation methods to reach new heights at the Pennington Bakeries, 
Cincinnati. Here a bakery worker is dumping flour from a bag into the hopper 
from where it goes to the sifter. In all these operations through the finished 
product human hands never touch any ingredients. 


to operation in all sections of the 
plant. 

Mr. Pennington said the new plant 
has made possible a much wider op- 
portunity to simplify the business. 
There are about 100 employees, and 
there is no wasted time, each em- 
ployee being directed to his particu- 
lar work. The plant is one story and 


Mennel 





covers 400,000 sq. ft. On the Sherman 
Ave. side it is 340 ft. long, on the 
other side it is 120 ft. The floors are 
ideal for an industry of this kind, be- 
ing of narrow hardwood. Ample light 
and clean air are admitted to make 
the plant an ideal structure where 
sanitation has become more than a 
hope in every detail. 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A. 





‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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housewives demand... 


Smart millers have discovered that their Hie 
customers like Mente Dainty Print Bags! 

And no wonder! They make strong, 
sturdy, attractive bags—and the yard- 
age obtained (over a yard in every bag) 
is prized by thrifty housewives for mak- 


ing all sorts of pretty 





things for the family 


and home. 


Band or spot labels 
—both easily re- 


moved because of 
the special ad- 


hesives used. 


Dept. N 
MENTE & Cco., INC. 
Box 1098 Box 204 
SAVANNAH NEW MORLEANS HOUSTON 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Mennel 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS” e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











s . s e 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 




















the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


cme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


‘e and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cooki 


KING—cracker spong® flour 


CRACKER 
GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity 


100% soft wheat graham 


flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, 


IND, 
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A SERVICE 





’ , 
Cheese Cake 
Please send me a formula for a 
cheese cake mixer using meringue 


powder instead of egg whites.—R.H.., 
N.Y. 
¥ ¥ 
I am sending a formula you may 


wish to try. As I state in the formula, 

the type of cheese used is very im- 

portant, and it would be well to 

check thoroughly with your supplier 

in order to obtain maximum results. 
CHEESE CAKE 

Mix by hand: 

5 lb. cottage cheese (extra dry) 

8 oz. cake flour 

1 oz. salt 

Juice and grated rind of one lemon 
Bring to a boil and stir in rapidly: 

1 qt. milk 

4 oz. butter 

Then add while still warm a me- 
ringue made of 1 pt. water and 3 Ib 
8 oz. sugar boiled to 240° F. and beat- 
en into the meringue made by beating 
6 oz. meringue powder and 2 lb. wa- 
ter. These ingredients should be 
mixed together as fast as possible 
and then poured into a pan 18 by 25 
by 4% in. lined with the following 
mixture: 

Rub together: 

1 lb. 8 oz. graham crackers 
(crushed) 

1 lb. sugar 

6 oz. melted butter 

1 oz. cocoa 

As soon as the filling is in the pan, 
place it in the oven at about 375-380° 
F. Bake for 40-50 minutes. 

Note: The correct type of cheese 
is important. The milk should be add- 
ed while hot and the meringue also. 
The cheese mixture should be luke- 
warm when it goes into the oven. 
The pan should be lined with wooden 
liners about % in. thick. Do not bake 
any longer than necessary. 


Date Nut Bread 


Please send a formula for date nut 
bread. I have one but do not like it 
any too well. There is no shortening 
in it—H.M., Wis. 


In checking your formula, we found 
that it was very low in sugar. The 
absence of shortening makes the for- 
mula on the lean side, causing tough- 
ness. I am enclosing a formula. 

DATE NUT BREAD 

Cream up: 

3% lb. sugar 

4 oz. shortening 

1 oz, soda 

1 oz. salt 
Add: 

1 Ib. 2 oz. eggs 
Soak together and add: 
2% lb. ground dates 

4 lb. hot water 
Add: 

1 Ib. nuts 

3 lb. pastry flour 

14 oz. baking powder 

Scale into loaf cake pans, 12 loaves 
at 18 oz. 


Questions & AH 


FOR 


BAKERS 








Conducted by 


Adrian J. Vander Voort 


Technical 


Editor of The American Baker 


ox ° 


« 


The American Baker, without cost to its subscribers, offers through Mr. Vander Voort, 

technical editor of The American Baker and Head of the Baking Department, Dunwoody 

Industrial Institute, to answer and analyze production problems. Samples of baked goods 

should be sent to Mr. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, where 

the laboratories and facilities of the school are at the disposal of the readers of The Ameri- 

can Baker; communications should be addressed to The American Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Dutch Topping 


I have recently subscribed to The 
American Baker, am finding your ma- 
terial very worthwhile and regret not 
having been exposed to your writings 
much sooner. Would you help me 
with a small problem: namely, the 
proportions of the ingredients of a 
mixture which you may spread on 
top of rolls going in the oven, which, 
when baked, gives the appearance of 
a crackly cereal and has a crunchy, 
slightly chewy eating quality? Also 
could you recommend the best type 
of dough this should be used on?— 
W.C.P., Ont. 


¥ ¥ 


I am enclosing two formulas for 
the making of Dutch topping bread 
which you may wish to try out. You 
will note that both of these formulas 


contain some eggs which makes for 
better eating quality. 

DUTCH TOPPING BREAD 

(No. 1) 

15 lb. flour 

8 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 

5 oz. yeast 

4 oz. salt 

6 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 

4 oz. milk solids (nonfat) 

4 oz. malt 

10 oz. egg yolks 

Mix in the regular manner. Dough 
temperature 80° F. Punch in about 
2 hours and 30 minutes. To the bench 
1 hour later. Scale and round up. 
Allow to rest for about 15 minutes 
and make up. 
When the loaves are about half 

proofed cover the tops with the fol- 
lowing topping. 





4 Merry Christmas 
New Year 


and a HEALTH) 





NEW POSTER—Pictured above, with Miss Melba Mumford, retail bakery 
unit manager for the Fleischmann division of Standard Brands, Inc., sales 
promotion department, are Roseanne McGrath and Bobby Gunther, the 
appealing youngsters who posed for the picture which appears on the new 
Fleischmann Christmas and New Year poster for the nation’s retail bakers. 
Roseanne and Bobby (ages 4 and 8) are as pleased to meet their photographic 
images as every baker and bakery customer will be during the coming 
holiday season. But the fact that they have been given some extra special 
baker’s holiday cookies undoubtedly adds to the extra special smiles, Fleisch- 


mann says. 


Mix together: 
2 lb. water 
3 oz. yeast 
Add and mix in until smooth: 
2 lb. rice flour 
2 oz. sugar 
4 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
Finish proofing the bread and then 
place in the oven using plenty of 
steam. 
Note: The topping should have 
the consistency of 2 cake batter. 


DUTCH TOPPING BREAD 
(No. 2) 

12 |b. flour (bread) 

2 lb. pastry flour 

8 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 
12 oz. milk solids (nonfat) 

6 oz. shortening 

8 oz. egg whites 

5 oz. yeast 

% oz. yeast food 

6 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 

3% oz. salt 

Procedure: Mix the dough by the 
regular procedure except for the egg 
whites, which should be beaten up 
and added when the dough is about 
half way mixed. Dough temperature 
80° F. First punch approximately 1 
hour 30 minutes. Second punch 45 
minutes later. 

Scale and round up and allow about 
15 minutes intermediate proof before 
making up. Just before the bread 
goes into the oven, cover the tops 
of the bread with the following 
Dutch topping. 


Mix together: 
10 oz. rice flour 
1% oz. sugar 
1% oz. salt 

12 oz. water 
1% oz. yeast 


Mix until smooth. Then add: 

2% oz. melted butter 

Allow this mixture to stand for 
about an hour before putting it on 
the bread. Use plenty of steam in the 
oven. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW BUILDING STARTED 
BY GENERAL BAKING CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — General 
Baking Co. has begun work on its 
new 400x500 ft., one-story building 
here, having outgrown its present 
plant. 

Although the move will not mean 
an expansion of local operations here 
it will give the company much needed 
space. About 100 persons are em- 
ployed by the company. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLAIR WAITE PROMOTED 

ALTOONA, PA.—Clair Waite has 
been named sales manager of the 
Altoona office of the Colonial Biscuit 
Co., succeeding Carl J. Bruckner, 
who was advanced to a post in Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Waite has been with Co- 
lonial Biscuit Co. 21 years, beginning 
in 1931 as a salesman and serving in 
that capacity until his present pro- 
motion. 
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ard can deliver 
th flour you want! 


Standard’s entire nationwide organization is keyed to one 
idea: Our aim is not just to “sell flour,” but to deliver the 
exact flour you want, each time you order it. 


STANDA 


TOWERING ELEVATORS at Buffalo, home of 








HECKER’S Flours, dramatize the storage ca- 
pacity that enables Standard to buy and 
hold the finest wheat, for customers’ varying 
needs. Whichever HECKER’S Flour you may 
choose, this famous brand assures quality, 
as it-has to- generations of bakers. 












































RD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Bakery Merchandising 





National Advertising Begins 
for ‘Hollywood Bread”’ 





CHICAGO—Several of the nation’s 
leading service magazines will carry 
Hollywood Bread advertising start- 
ing this fall, conveying its story to a 
potential market consisting of over 
40 million feminine readers through- 
out the nation. Ladies Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping, and McCall's 
magazines will be used in the initial 
campaign. 

This is the first time that National 
Bakers Services, Inc., of. Chicago, de- 
veloper of Hollywood Bread, has em- 
ployed national advertising to back 
up its licensed bakers’ local advertis- 
ing, the firm states. Heretofore, the 
principal avenues of promotion have 
been newspapers, radio and televi- 
sion, intensively used on a local basis 
with powerful point-of-sale aids to 
further increase purchasing at the 
source. 

Charles B. McDaniel, vice president 
and director of advertising, says: 
“Sixteen years ago when Mrs. Elea- 
nor Day, who is the president of our 
company, first conceived the idea of 
a nonfat, thin-sliced bread specifically 
formulated for women who wanted to 
slice off pounds, she foresaw a heavy 
demand and set her sights on a na- 
tion-wide campaign. Now our com- 








HAIL THE CHAMP/ 


TEACHER OF FAIR PLAY AND GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


FATHER’S DAY—Cake again has its 
place in the Father’s Day dinner- 
festival, centering this year around 
a chicken and cranberry dinner, Ad- 
vertising and displays for the June 21, 
1953, event are being distributed at 
cost by the Father’s Day Council. 
Further information may be had from 
Alvin Austin, Director of Public Re- 
lations, 50 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N.Y. 


pany is moving steadily ahead to 
capitalize on the national advertising 
that has been our goal.” 

Widely diversified advertising — 
newspapers, radio and TV — has 
pushed volume on Hollywood Bread 
to a new high through the efforts of 
National Bakers Services and its 161 
licensed manufacturing bakers. 

While local advertising has been 
instrumental in creating a firm sales 
foundation for Hollywood Bread, the 
national effort should build upon 
that base a strong pyramid of sales 
that will continue to expand until the 
product becomes a standby in millions 
of additional American homes, the 
company says. 

The national campaign will con- 
tinue the policy of tying in big-name 
motion picture stars by means of an 
indirect endorsement of the product. 
This device serves a two-fold pur- 
pose, the company claims. “It en- 
dows Hollywood bread with the pres- 
tige of highly publicized stars, and 
conveys to the women the important 
fact that they, too, can maintain the 
slim lines of beauty for which Holly- 
wood’s feminine personalities are fa- 
mous.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Public Relations 
and Ad Budgets 


The Fuchs Baking Co., South Mi- 
ami, Fla., spends a large part of its 
advertising budget on public rela- 
tions. Billboards covering all impor- 
tant civic activities, blood bank dona- 
tions, Christmas displays, school 
safety signs, are just a few ways in 
which the company caters to the 
public. A recent gesture was to pre- 
sent to each wholesale food dealer in 
the community served by Holsum a 
booklet entitled ‘The Merchant’s 
Helper.” This contains much helpful 
information about operating a food 
market and emphasizes the impor- 
tance of giving bread displays more 





attention, thereby increasing sales 
and profits. 
Considerable newspaper advertis- 


ing carries the message of Holsum 
products, and radio and TV snipes 
are used approximately 70 times 
weekly. The mobile unit of the Dade 
County Blood Bank makes periodic 
calls at the bakery, and always there 
is a generous response on the part 
of donors. At the September visit of 
the unit, 49 donors contributed blood. 

Several groups of school children 
visit the plant each week to find out 
how bread is made. Charles M. 
Schwartz, publicity director for the 
bakery, personally conducts each 
group, using a portable mike so that 
his voice may reach all children. 

Each year the fame of the gorgeous 
Christmas decorations used at the 
plant spreads, and an ever increasing 
number of visitors from distant parts 
of the state make the trip to see the 
display. Some 75,000 came last year. 

“It Pays to Advertise” even such 
a necessary item as bread, and Fuchs 
Baking Co. is cashing in on its big 
program. 
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Don’t Miss: Five experts in the field of 
cake merchandising give you “Five W’s” 
that can make your cake sales larger and your 


cake customers happier. - 
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Some of the Many Display Aids in the Kit 


‘Promotion of the Month” 
Offered by International 


Said to be one of the most com- 
plete, carefully planned and colorful 
merchandising services for bakers 
ever prepared by a member of the 
allied trades, a ‘‘Promotion of the 
Month” is now being offered by the 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis. The service consists of 12 differ- 
ent promotions, a different one, mer- 
chandising a different product, for 
each of the 12 months in the year. 

Each monthly promotion kit in- 
cludes a generous supply of display 
material, a folder offering window 
display and other merchandising sug- 
gestions, and the formula for the 
product of that particular month. 


There is a combined total, in all 12 
kits, of over 250 display pieces. In- 
ternational’s name does not appear 
on any of the display material. 

All 12 of the carefully selected 
formulas were developed by Monroe 
Boston Strause and W. E. Broeg, 
authorities on successful production 
of pies and cakes. Both men spent 
many months testing the products 
included in the “Promotion of the 
Month,” International says. 

Included in the 12 monthly promo- 
tions are Hot Fudge Sauce Cake, 
Sunny Peach Pie, Emerald Isle Candy 
Cake, Black Bottom Pie, Stars ’n 
Stripes Cake and other equally popu- 








BAKERY DISPLAY MATERIAL—Hugo Schuh, owner of the Dutch Bakery, 
St. Paul, views new Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Christmas service material just 
introduced by Eldon Miller, Pillsbury’s sales representative. The Pillsbury 
material consists of a modern Santa Claus pyramid for counter and window 
display use plus Santa Claus price tickets for pricing baked items in counters 
and windows. These Pillsbury bakery service items will help the baker to 
to do a real Christmas dress-up job plus speeding up service through pricing 


of merchandise, the company feels. 
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lar items, each timed for a special 
occasion, holiday or season. 

The cost of the entire service is 
$5, or it can be had free of extra cost 
with the purchase of International’s 
“Velvet” cake flour. Further details 
may be had by writing ‘Promotion 
of the Month,” International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn., or contact- 
ing any International representative. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ginger Flavor Adds 
Different Taste Note 
to Baked Products 


Ginger flavor in frostings, ice 
creams and baked products gives a 
new taste note, it is claimed. Once 
so costly only the rich could afford 
it, today it is an economical season- 
ing for which bakers and chefs are 
developing many uses. Gingerbread 
was developed during the Middle 
Ages, a time when the spice had to 
be brought long distances from In- 
dia, Cathay and the Spice Islands 
and it became a delicacy reserved for 
royalty and the wealthier lords. 
Inexpensive as it is now, ginger is still 
as valuable as it was centuries ago. 
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A Column of Comment 


Maintenance Problems 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


that driver-salesmen are an extremely important factor in the main- 


Oe: thing that bakery management frequently overlooks is the fact 


tenance departments of their businesses. How well and how care- 
fully these men operate their trucks makes the difference between high 
and low up-keep costs. Usually these costs are attributed directly to the 
maintenance department, but they also have a direct bearing on sales costs. 
If the expense of operating a sales fleet is high, it must have a direct 
bearing on sales costs, regardless if no actual sales effort is involved. Unfor- 
tunately, these costs are all too frequently reflected to the maintenance 
department, which results in an inaccurate idea of sales expense. 
In other lines of business, where salesmen are provided with company 
cars, the cost of operating them is charged against sales expense. The same 


theory should apply to the baking 
industry. If bakery sales managers 
would make a careful analysis of 
the maintenance costs of their driver- 
salesmen equipment, they might be 
surprised at the operating costs of 
individual members of their sales 
staffs. 





Methods That Sell te Women ... 


Resolution Time: 


Cast Critical Eye 


at Your Business 


@ By Dorothy Glenn 


O, it’s not too early to think 
N of New Year’s _ resolutions. 

New Year’s Eve is certainly 
not the time . . that’s a time for 
fun, for well-wishing. Now is the 
time to look at the business, be 
thankful for the customers you have, 
the volume you’ve done and the profit 
in the till. 

Now is the time to look at the 
busniess and say, “Why haven't I 
more customers . . . why hasn’t the 
volume and profit been greater?” 
Let’s go out on the street, walk to 
the corner and approach your bake- 
shop just as Mr. and Mrs. Shopper 
do. You are the shopper now. Take 
a good look . . . point by point. 

Well, maybe the store front isn’t 
quite as modern as it might be, but 
that costs money. On the other hand, 
maybe a simple can of paint would 
help. 

The window now . . the goods 
look wonderful. But, wait a minute 

. I’m a shopper, not a baker. 
Ummmmm, yes, the goods look fine, 
that is, if you stop and look. Sort of 
crowded isn’t it. Say, I remember 
when the Mrs. and I went driving the 
other day, we saw a bakeshop win- 
dow. Just driving by in the car, the 
window was pretty good. They had 
a lot of items in it, too. But, I re- 
member now . . . each item was set 
off by itself. Some.were on paper 
doilies on the floor of the window. 
4 Others were on pedestals. Seems like 
7 everything was at a different level, 

each item standing alone, yet it was 

easy for the eye to travel from one 
to the other, even those few seconds 
while we were driving by. 





Well, there’s resolution No. 1! I 
resolve to check my window display 
. improve it . . . make it so that 
those men and women walking down 
the street will have to stop and look. 
Guess I'll go in—but no! What’s 
the name of this bakeshop? Well, 
there’s a name up there, but you’d 
surely never know it if you didn’t lift 
your head. There’s another thought 
for the window. 
Besides, there’s Martin’s Bakeshop 


(Continued on page 58) 





Looking Forward 


With the advent of a new year, it 
is only logical that all bakers should 
consider what trend their activities 
will take in the future. One of the 
best ways of determining this is to 
study carefully the operations dur- 
ing the previous annual period. This 
should give a clear picture of the 
progress that was made, and the mis- 
takes which were committed. 

No business can stand still. It must 
go either forward or backwards. In 
the years gone by we have seen many 
successful bakeries go out of busi- 
ness simply because they were con- 
tented with the volume of business 
they were doing, only to find that 
a competitor had outthought them, 
and was taking a good share of their 
business away from them. 

Bakers should make an analysis of 
their businesses at frequent intervals, 
but especially so at the beginning of 
a new year. Sales policies in particu- 
lar should be examined to see if every 
possible advantage of aggressive mer- 
chandising is being followed. New 
sales methods are constantly being 
developed, and every possible advan- 
tage should be taken of them. With- 
out this progressive thinking, many 
bakers will find themselves in trouble 
as the year goes on. 


A Helptul Committee 


Probably many bakers are unfa- 
miliar with the work being carried 
on by the advisory committee of the 



































“Think nothing of it, dearie—just run down to the bakery and pick up one 
of their delicious chocolate layer cakes.” 








Business-Industry Section of the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Assn. Nev- 
ertheless, it is doing much that is 
beneficial to the baking industry, and 
Margaret Delaney, nutritionist of the 
American Institute of Baking, is a 
member of the committee. 


The primary purpose of this com- 
mittee is to formulate means by 
which business and industry can aid 
in the advance of education, includ- 
ing that along nutritional lines. 
While a committee of this kind does 
not necessarily have close personal 
contact with the baking industry, 
nevertheless it can still have a far- 
reaching beneficial effect upon com- 
mercial baking. 


In seeking a long-range program 
for increased consumption of bakery 
products, effort must start with the 
youth of the land, for tomorrow they 
will be the buyers upon whom the 
baking industry will be dependent. 
Commercial bakers are fortunate in 
having organizations of this kind 
carrying on the work they are doing. 


AIB Aids Sales 


While the three functions of the 
American Institute of Baking are 
formally listed as education, research 
and service, they actually go much 
farther than that, and provide an ex- 
cellent background for the sales ac- 
tivities of the baking industry. They 
offer a wide variety of information 
that can profitably be incorporated 
in the sales planning of all bakeries, 
whether they be large or small. 

Since the institute moved into its 
new headquarters in Chicago two 
years ago, it has rapidly expanded its 
facilities. Many progressive bakers 
have taken advantage of this fact, 
which has further resulted in the ad- 
vancement of their own businesses. 
Those who have failed to do so have 
missed one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities presented to the industry. 

For instance, from the standpoint 
of sanitation alone the institute is 
aiding in the sale of bakery products. 
Consumers today are extremely 
aware of sanitary conditions in the 
plants supplying their foodstuffs. 
Many bakers today invite groups to 
inspect their plants, and sanitary 
aspects are among the first things 
looked for. We could go on almost 
indefinitely, pointing out the con- 
tribution to sales that the American 
Institute of Baking is making, but we 
believe that the majority of the bak- 
ers of this country are aware of this 
fact. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sales Stimulator 


KOKOMO, IND.—The bakery de- 
partment of the Kroger Supermarket 
was one of the most popular during 
the first anniversary sale. Two hun- 
dred angel food cakes were sold at 
49¢ each. However, each cake con- 
tained a prize-winning capsule. Each 
capsule listed some other item in the 
bakery department that would be a 
free gift to the purchaser. 
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Meeting Tomorrow’s Problems Today 


When a man sits in an office day 
after day working on industry prob- 
lems, he sometimes wonders whether 
all the plans and programs being de- 
vised are actually hitting the target. 
Of course, all of the officers of the 
association spend a great deal of time 
going out and meeting the baker face 
to face at his regional and state con- 
ferences. That helps. But for sheer 
satisfaction, you can’t beat having 
the target right out there in front 


By Curtiss H. Seott 


Chairman, American Bakers Assn. 


of you—especially a target guaran- 
teed to remain sitting for 30 minutes. 

That may sound as if I’m going to 
do some shooting—and in a sense I 
am. But I hope you realize that every- 
thing I say today applies as much 
to myself, and to the other officers of 
the American Bakers Assn., as it does 


to the individual baker. In fact, that’s 
the main point of this discussion— 
that the solution of our individual 
problems depends on the solution of 
our common problems, and to do that 
we have to work together in a spirit 
of active cooperation. 


Right now the baking industry 
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faces a tough task—the task of in- 
creasing consumer demand for our 
products and gaining public recogni- 
tion of the baking industry’s impor- 
tance to the nation’s health and eco- 
nomic welfare. Those are probably 
two of the most difficult tasks we 
ever faced—certainly as difficult, if 
not more so, than the one faced by 
the bakers of the last century, who 
had to convince the housewife that 
their product was better than home- 
made bread. However, we can take 
heart from one thing. In solving that 
problem of yesterday, those early 
bakers built our industry into what 
it is today. 


Parallel From the Past 


There’s an interesting parallel to 
be drawn between the way those 
bakers solved their problems and the 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Curtiss H. 
Scott, president of the Grocers Bak- 
ing Co., Louisville, who was reelected 
chairman of the American Bakers 
Assn. at the 55th annual convention 
of the organization in Chicago last 
month, outlines specific recommenda- 
tions for meeting the baking indus- 
try’s future problems in the accom- 
panying article. It is the essential 
text of Mr. Scott’s address as head 
of the ABA, prepared for the conven- 
tion. 





way we c2n solve ours today. If you 
remember, the great transformation 
that took place in the baking indus- 
try—along with a lot of other indus- 
tries—shortly after the turn of the 
century was the displacement of hand 
methods by the machine. Today the 
machine is taken for granted, but 
in those days it amounted to a revo- 
lution. Fortunately for all of us, 
those early bakers met the challenge. 
Almost overnight, baking became in- 
dustrialized. 

We can’t expect today’s problems 
to be solved by the machine, but we 
can take note that we have some 
new tools to work with. They are the 
tools of modern business science— 
personnel management, business ad- 
ministration, public relations and this 
whole matter of industry cooperation. 
In some respects the baking industry 
has lagged behind other industries in 
the use of these tools, but they are 


(Continued on page 32) 
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eee Chase Pretty Prints 


Chase-Designed Pretty Prints are as color- 
ful and gay as a garden in full bloom! They 








come in lovely plaids and pastels . . . in 
solids, florals, and geometrics! All designed 
to appeal to housewives—to increase the 
demand for your fine product. Your Chase 
Salesman has samples of Chase Pretty 
Prints. He’ll be glad to show them to you! 
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Write for free booklet, “Worth Looking Into.” 
It is packed with facts on better packaging. 
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The Five W’s of Cake Merchandising 


American Bakers Assn.’s Cake Branch Analyzes Today’s Market 


and Today’s Consumer 








Pr enous: have undoubtedly been 
enough books written on why 
people buy to fill a large library. 
However, somebody who undoubtedly 
is a student of female psychology has 
summed up in eight points the rea- 
sons why women buy and, of course, 
women are the ones who spend most 
of the money. These eight points 
should quickly clear up the confusion 
as to why women buy things: 
1. Because her husband says 
she can’t have it. 
2. Because it makes her look 
thin. 
3. Because it comes from Paris. 
4. Because her neighbors can’t 
afford it. 
5. Because nobody’s got one. 
6. Because EVERYBODY'S got 
one. 
7. Because it’s different. 
8. And—just because. 

I’m afraid the research that Du 
Pont has done along these lines dif- 
fers in many respects from the fore- 
going eight simple reasons. 

During the course of consumer re- 
search, we have found that certain 
reasons for buying in the food store 
have repeatedly come to light and we 
would like to set them forth as some 
of the reasons why people buy. At the 


others in order to learn there is 

more than one perfect way to 
accomplish an objective. If, for ex- 
ample, your sole object is to remove 
a tin can from a fence post you might 
do this by shooting it off with a 
rifle, knocking it off with a rock, 
punching it off with a stick or just 
picking it up with your hand. So long 
as what you wish to do is simply to 
remove the can, any of these methods 
available to you will do the job per- 
fectly. Or, as we used to say in Ar- 
kansas, “There is more than one way 
to skin a cat.” 

I preface my remarks in this way 
to emphasize that when we discuss 
advertising and selling, we shoule 
keep well in mind that several dif- 
ferent answers to the same question 
ALL may be correct. 

Now, we must all know there is no 
such thing as a complete answer to 
“what makes people buy,” since the 
number of reasons may be practically 
infinite, and with any purchase the 
true buying motive may be difficult to 
determine. True it is during the past 
few years, we have learned much 
about motivations and the decisive 
force of cultural patterns in their ef- 
fect on buying behavior. But here I 
should like to mention just three old- 
fashioned reasons for buying and add 
to them a few rather candid com- 
ments. 

No matter what the product or the 
convention, quality of product is usu- 
ally listed as one of the “‘whats” that 
makes people buy. But let’s not con- 
sider quality as though it is some- 
thing that means the same thing to 
one manufacturer or baker as to an- 
other or the same thing to your cus- 
tomers as it may mean to you. 

Surveys have shown that quality of 
product is not the most important 
point of appeal to either the retailer 
Consumers and retail- 


ior of us must live longer than 


or consumer. 


same time, these reasons can bring 
to mind very thought provoking 
questions as to what can be done to 
sell the consumer more cake. 

One of the first reasons consumers 
tell us why they buy high impulse 
items (and cake is one of the highest) 
is that “it just looks good.” I believe 
we can set that reason down as appe- 


you better can take advantage of this 
reason why people buy? 

Probably the second most impor- 
tant reason we have discovered is 
basically to fill a need. This does not 
necessarily mean a need for a speci- 
fic item, it is more a need to fill a 
spot on the menu in the home. 

A quick look at the way people buy 








WHY Do People Buy? 


By Fred C. Clarke 
E. I. duPont Co., Wilmington, Del. 








tite appeal, and your product is one 
that should take full advantage of 
that reason: but in many stores the 
cakes on display do not look as appe- 
tizing as they might, sometimes the 
cakes are crushed, the packages torn 
and crumpled. Have you checked up 
to see if your packages are doing 
the job they should to help you cash 
in on the appetite appeal of your 
product? Can your industry, you and 
your salesmen do anything to improve 
handling and display methods so that 


ers have learned to accept a suffi- 
ciency of quality as the starting point 
for any brand name item. What we 
have scarcely begun to recognize, 
however, in the food field and espe- 
cially in the baking industry, is that 
a little extra quality above this bas- 
ing point quality is not very meaning- 
ful in terms of increased sales or 
greater consumer satisfaction. 

Not long ago, we made a consumer 
survey of cake preferences and we 
found out that where one cake is only 
a shade better quality than another 


cake might give us more of an in- 
sight on this particular “why.” 

Sixty-eight percent of the cake 
bought is on impulse (the shopper 
did not have cake in mind when she 
entered the store). It is interesting 
to compare this 68% figure with the 
impulse rating of several other items 
which are in direct competition for 
the dessert market. 

These might be cheese, with an im- 
pulse rating of 51%; cookies, with an 
impulse rating of 67%; dessert mixes, 


Food manufacturers must learn 
that we are seeing a strong new 
trend in food selection, especially as 
it applies to certain types of food, 
including cakes. With more money 
to spend, with an increasingly literate 
public, with thousands of new food 
products, with a society that needs 
relief from anxieties, we are moving 
away from that form of eating de- 
scribed as “laying in provisions.” 

Food, cakes especially, should give 
great psychological satisfaction to the 
entire household—not merely fill a 








WHAT Makes People Buy? 


By Ivan Hill 
Ivan Hill Advertising Co., Chicago 








the probability of choice is still de- 
termined by chance. 

I believe that too many bakers in 
America do not realize that compro- 
mising with quality—making a prod- 
uct just a little bit better—using lots 
of butter, for example, but using 89 
score cooking grade instead of flavor- 
ful 92 or 93 score—is simply a waste 
of money. 

Too many times a baker only wants 
to “brag” to himself as well as to his 
customers that he is really making a 
better quality product than he has 
to, or simply better than his com- 
petitors. If that little better quality 
costs much more, you will do better 
to make the standard or “sufficiency” 
quality and sell it for less. 

But what makes the consumer 
really buy your cake is a tremendous 
difference in quality—not just a token 
difference. The consumer must be able 
to tell with the very first bite that 
here is a cake that couldn’t be better. 


hungry kid. What makes a consumer 
buy the finest cake that can be made 
at whatever price it is necessary to 
pay is that kind of quality that is 
immediately able to restore an in- 
fantile, festive spirit to an average 


adult American — the cake should 
taste so good, it will make him feel 
good. 


Now let’s get to another important 
“what” in what makes people buy: 
Of course, as an advertising man, I 
want to give rightful credit to ad- 
vertising. 

In advertising a product, there are 
several “perfect” approaches and 
“perfect” media so let’s think of ad- 
vertising today as radio, newspaper, 
television, outdoor, direct mail and 
all others. Good advertising does more 
than pre-sell your customer. It indoc- 
trinates them. It establishes a pat- 
tern of product identity and emotion- 
al associations in the sub-conscious 
all of which may be aroused by the 


with a rating of 73%; canned fruits, 
with a rating of 43%; ice cream, with 
a rating of 59%, and sweet rolls and 
coffee cake with a rating of 67%. 

These figures indicate that most 
dessert items are decided on after 
the shopper reaches the store, since 
the overall average of all items in a 
store is 38.4%. 

Isn’t this an opportunity for the 
cake industry to cash in on one of the 
basic reasons why people buy? It 
would seem that most shoppers enter 
a store with only the basic need of 
a dessert, from then on, she is fair 
game for many dessert items which 
can attract her attention, arouse her 
desire, and convince her that she will 
be glad she bought. 

Another reason which is directly 
traceable to women shoppers is the 
desire to please her family. Can your 
industry cash in on this basic reason 
by not letting the shopper forget 
that “one of those nice cakes will 
certainly make a hit at home to- 
night.” 

Shoppers are always tempted by 
so.:nething new that attracts atten- 
tion and arouses curiosity so that 
is another basic reason why people 
buy. Something new—something dif- 

(Continued on page 54) 


stimulus of seeing a product when 
shopping. 

Such advertising causes the consum- 
er to react in a reflex-like manner to 
the stimulus of your product. Consum- 
ers have learned to “believe” some 
advertising, which is a way of saying 
that they open the doors to their con- 
scious mind for your message to go 
through to lodge in the unconscious. 
The condition for a decision to buy 
a certain brand product is created 
before they go to the store. And 
logical appeals are not necessarily 
the right ones, especially for baked 
goods. 

I believe that bakers especially do 
not give full credit to this preselling 
function of advertising. Impulse buy- 
ing is considerably over-rated. When 
a customer is in a store the stimulus 
of exposure to your product would 
be ineffective if there were not al- 
ready this conditioned reflex previous- 
ly established by the advertising. 

There is much impulse buying, of 
course. You'll see it for the most 
part when a consumer picks up a 
package and studies it—reads the 
label or looks closely at the picture 
on the package. But you must keep in 
mind that a customer who would at- 
tempt to rationally justify every act 
of purchase while shopping would 
purchase little. 

Support for the above statements is 
evidenced in the preponderant pref- 
erence by high traffic super markets 
for advertised brands. 

Advertising, as we all well know, 
is a very important “what” in what 
makes people buy. And cake bakers 
are fortunate to be making products 
that are so pleasing to advertise, be-: 
cause recall and recognition of prod- 
ucts are most aided by pleasant stim- 
uli, less by unpleasant ones and least 
by indifferent experiences. 

The third fundamental, old fash- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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N the surface this may appear 
elementary but it is, indeed, 
the $64 question. The answer, 
of course, is—many people. 

To begin with, top management 
is vitally important in determining 
quality, for it is management—and 
only management—which sets up the 
quality standards for the ingredients 
themselves. The old adage that you 
can’t make a silk purse from a sow’s 
ear certainly applies here. 

Assuming that management fully 
appreciates this fundamental fact of 
life and uses only top quality raw 
materials, we can safely turn our 
attention to the production man who 
bears a great responsibility in deter- 
mining final quality. The finest of in- 
gredients are worth very little if the 
products themselves are ruined by in- 
ept handling during processing. It is 
vitally necessary, therefore, to have 
men in charge of production who 
really know their business and take 


FEEL that it is the prime duty 
| | of every bakery sales executive 

to not only be cognizant of cur- 
rently profitable markets but also to 
constantly search for new markets, 
new channels of distribution. 

Statistics may be boring to you 
when given in great quantities and 
at times are debatable. However, some 
are necessary because the American 
public consumes almost a billion 
pounds of packaged cake from whole- 
sale bakers in the U.S. annually. I 
believe you will all agree with me 
that the bulk of this nearly one bil- 
lion pounds of packaged cake is sold 
through food stores, either indepen- 
dents or chains. 

I am informed from a very reliable 
source that the 12,000 super-markets 
are doing about 29% of the food store 
volume. However, upon analysis we 
find that the percent of packaged 
cake sales to the total volume of the 
super-market is less than the neigh- 
borhood store because the bulk of the 
total volume in a super-market is 
done on the so-called staples and per- 
centage-wise is greater than that done 
in the neighborhood stores. Taking 
the nation as a whole you will find 


HEN you think of the sum 
Wi: excess of $230 million 

that has been spent for 
bakers’ cakes, you also think of prob- 
lems. I am in the wholesale cake 
branch; I should know. I have seen 
these problems ever since I pulled 
my first route in Cincinnati—ever 
since the mid-30’s when they buried 
the blue eagle of the NRA. At times 
I have thought it’s too bad my name 
has to be spelled with an “‘ie’”’ instead 
of an “ei.” If I had the other spelling 
I could be that department store 
“Neiman” who teamed up with Mar- 
cus to make a fortune in Dallas. But 
instead, I have stuck with the ups 
and downs of the baking industry, and 
I can tell you here and now that our 
future never looked brighter. 

On these pages experts have 
tackled the many problems of sales 
and distribution; they have sought 
the right answers to these problems. 
That is the real future of the cake 
business. The old saying still goes, 
“You can’t stand still and make a 
profit.” 

If markets change, we will change 
with them—if buying habits change, 
we will change with them. Today’s 
demands are not the same as yester- 
day’s. 

These experts have touched on the 
psychology of advertising, the appeals 
of merchandising, the importance of 
quality or the other motivations of 
buying habits. But my topic has to 
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real pride in their work. This is the 
greatest guarantee of quality I 
know of. 

Now we come to the salesman who 
is, in theory at least, responsible for 
seeing that the quality products made 


for I am sure you have had occasion 
to observe some of them in operation. 
They pull up at a stop, fling a given 
number of cakes into their baskets, 
rush into the store, stack the fragile 
cakes into the allotted space, present 








WHO Determines Cake Quality? 


By Clifford W. Isaacson 
Continental Baking Co., New York 








by his company are not only deliv- 
ered with care but displayed with a 
full regard for their sales potential. 
Unfortunately, from what I have ob- 
served, this industry has all too few 
first rate cake salesmen. They are 
much more apt to be second rate 
delivery men. You know what I mean 


that relatively the profit enjoyed by 
the retailer, either the super-market 
or neighborhood store is greater per 
square foot of display than that of 
many other items stocked. We as part 
of a wholesale cake bakery sales or- 
ganization have been lax in not 
bringing our profit story to the food 


their bill, and off they go to the next 
stop for a repeat performance. 

Now, how in the world can we 
convince a grocer that we make ‘top 
quality products which he should dis- 
play attractively and push aggressive- 
ly when he observes such antics on 
the part of our representatives day 


dustrial caterer or those engaged in 
the business of industrial feeding as 
a sizeable market for our products. 
Some of those who have made an ef- 
fort to secure this business now 
find that up to 30% of their entire 
volume of 10¢ and 15¢ items are be- 
ing marketed through this channel. 








WHERE Do People Buy? 
By George F. Probandt 


Farm Crest Bakeries, Inc., Chicago 








store management and have over- 
looked an opportunity to increase our 
sales through larger and unit dis- 
plays of packaged cake items. You 
will find where all packaged cake, 
regardless of the baker, is displayed 
in a unit display or packaged cake 
department, the sales of that store 
will be greater than one where the 
package cake is displayed in two or 
more locations in the store. 

Some of us have recognized the in-: 


do with the bare facts of time— 
when do they buy? 

I would like to introduce at this 
time a chart showing some average 
monthly figures on cake sales. You 
will note that the figures creep up 
during April and May each year, 
then sink again for the summer 
months, climb in the fall and reach 
a peak during November and De- 
cember. 


Last week I made a purchase in a 
cigar store, a unit of a chain. My at- 
tention was attracted to a display of 
packaged cakes and cookies that were 
being sold for a dime. Engaging in 
conversation with the manager he in- 
formed me that he had increased his 
sales by 7% when he began selling 
packaged cake. Strange? No. He had 
a machine that dispensed a non-alco- 
holic beverage of a popular make and 
a piece of package cake was a natural 


and August. A number of observa- 
tions can be drawn from these fig- 
ures. For instance, during April and 
May when our bakery sales reach a 
peak, it is chiefly due to the tre- 
mendous amount of shortcake that is 
consumed when berries are in sea- 
son. True, there is a certain amount 
of berry shortcake sets sold apart 
from the berry season, but the vol- 
ume is comparatively small. In the 
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merchandising of seasonable items 
such as shortcake, your timing is all 
important, and at the risk of stat- 
ing the obvious, you can see it would 
be unwise to start heavy produc- 
tion of shortcake sets during Janu- 
aray and February. The chart also 
shows another upturn during Novem- 
ber and December. This is due to the 
large volume of fruit cakes. Now, 
market survey after market survey 
will prove that no matter how early 
bakers put their fruit cake on the 
market the public does not and will 
not buy until November and Decem- 
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after day? What incentive do we offer 
the grocer to push our products? 

Having covered management, the 
production man, the salesman and 
the grocer, I now come to the last 
but by no means least important per- 
son who determines cake quality—the 
consumer. : 

I admit freely that this point is 
a phobia with me but in the con- 
sumer’s mind the primary yardstick 
he or she uses in measuring quality 
of product is freshness. It makes 
little difference what bakers them- 
selves may think on this subject, I 
am certain that this is the determin- 
ing factor when the shopper steps 
up to the cake display to make a 
purchase. 

In my opinion, freshness of prod- 
uct holds the key to greater cake 
sales with each of the groups men- 
tioned above bearing a part of the 
responsibility on this important as- 
pect of quality. 


in his store. It is a practice which the 
manager realized was profitable. 

Recently a very good friend of 
mine who is the sales manager of a 
wholesale cake bakery, related a story 
to me covering a chance meeting of a 
school-boy pal of his whom he had 
not seen since they were kids in 
school, and who he remembered only 
by the name of Joe. Joe was delighted 
when he learned of the sales connec- 
tion my friend enjoyed. Joe began 
with, “Do you remember the time 
when our Boy Scout troop needed 
money for equipment and our scout- 
master decided that instead of a pa- 
per collection drive we would solicit 
the neighborhood and take orders for 
packaged items baked by the outfit 
you are now with and deliver them 
the following week? Brother, we 
struck oil with that one. The troop 
made $200 on that deal. 

“Since that time I have always 
looked for that cake. I remember that 
I bought it in the high school lunch 
room and at the school stores. I 
bought it at the canteen and off the 
lunch carts when I began working. At 
another place I bought them out of 

(Continued on page 61) 


ber. I personally feel there is a les- 
son to be learned from this. Why 
put an enormous amount of fruit 
cake on the market during the month 
of September and the first part of 
October when the long shelf life of 
the product would be a hindrance 
rather than a help to sales? Take 
a leaf from the shortcake story— 
at least we don’t load the market 
with shortcake sets until the sea- 
sonal demand sets in. It behooves 
us all to turn to the research and 
development of new products that 
will fill in and stimulate volume and 
earnings during the off seasons. 

I would next like to introduce a 
chart showing shopping days of the 
week. Now you can bet your bottom 
dollar on one fact—60 to 65% of all 
grocery purchases are from noon 
Thursday through Saturday night. 
Regardless of where your market 
is, in the East, South, Central or 
West, your two big days, as you all 
know, are Friday and Saturday. Note 
the trend, however, in the East, 
which reflects New York City—Fri- 
day is becoming a more important 
shopping day than in other regions. 
Saturday, of course, is still a big 
day in the South and Central and 
West sections. Of the total shop- 
ping purchases on other days of the 
week, Monday will run 10%. Tues- 
day will run 10%. Wednesday will 
run 10%, and Thursday 15 to 20%, 


(Continued on page 61) 
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(Continued from page 
now an important part of everything 
we’re doing. 

Before we discuss the steps which 
the industry is taking, through the 
ABA, to meet the two basic problems 
now facing us, I want to point out 
to you very briefly some examples 
of how these modern tools can be 
used on the level of the individual 
bakery. It’s important that we do 
use them, for they play a major part 
in the industry-wide programs to 
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meet our two basic problems. If the 
individual baker familiarizes himself 
with them in terms of everyday prac- 
tical operations, then he is in a posi- 
tion to make the broader programs 
work. 
Cost Control Programs 

Take the problem of rising costs, 
for example. The individual baker 
can’t do much about the basic costs 
of materials and labor. But he’s con- 
siderably behind the times if he has 
not initiated a rigorous program of 
cost control. And cost control begins, 
of course, with employee relations, 
where the baker cannot only take 
the first steps to avoid the terrible 
costliness of strikes but at the same 
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time create both safety and cost con- 
sciousness among his men. 

Good programs of cost conscious- 
ness are part of this whole new tech- 
nique of employer-employee relations. 
In the old days it was done with a 
friendly clap on the back and a ques- 
tion or two about the family. Today 
a baker’s employees need to feel they 
are a part of his business—and that 
means involving them in the success 
or failure of the firm. He has to 
establish good two-way communica- 
tions between the top and the bot- 
tom, and vice-versa. His foreman and 
supervisor need to feel they are a 
part of management. They need to 
know what management knows, and 
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CHARLESTON, W. VA., FIRM 
WINS IMPURITIES SUIT 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The Pu- 
rity Baking Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
recently won a verdict in circuit court 
here in a $3,000 damage suit brought 
by Sterling Copening of Charleston. 
Mr. Copening testified that he pur- 
chased a cake last May at a store on 
Capitol St. here and in eating it dis- 
covered a foreign substance—rat ex- 
cretion. The company denied negli- 
gence in the manufacture of the cake 
and contended that the foreign sub- 
stance complained of by Mr. Copen- 
ing was carbonized dough or raisins. 








the men must know what they know. 

Isn’t that a pretty good example 
of how things have changed? It illus- 
trates what I mean by this change 
of thought, this reevaluation of old 
ways of doing things, that’s funda- 
mental to the accomplishment of cur 
major goals. The kind of baker who 
is ready for the challenge that faces 
us as a whole industry is the kind 
of man who will spend an hour a day, 
perhaps, just thinking about the ways 
he has always done things and wheth- 
er or not these ways can be improved. 
He’s willing to be creative about his 
whole business. He’s willing to learn. 


Industry Has Much to Learn 


There’s a great deal to learn. No 
baker at the turn of the century, for 
example, would have thought of mak- 
ing a market study. He believed —and 
rightly so—that he knew all about 
his markets. Today, the problems are 
too complex for that; they involve 
the study of too many facts. The ex- 
tension of delivery routes is just one 
instance. We know there’s a trend 
in the baking industry to extend de- 
livery routes further and further— 
trying to make up, perhaps, for the 
decline in sales. But a baker might 
very well discover, from a sound co- 
operative study, that the cost of in- 
creasing his delivery distances was 
actually wiping out his additional 
profits. 

I was told recently of a salesman 
who went out of his way three quar- 
ters of a mile, driving up one particu- 
larly punishing hill, to deliver two 
loaves of bread. ‘‘He’s a good fellow,” 
was the salesman’s remark about his 
customer. I couldn’t help thinking 
that perhaps the baker was also a 
good fellow. 


Stales Percentage Rising 


And just to wind up these exam- 
ples of the need for reevaluation in 
all our thinking, consider the indus- 
try-wide problem of stales. That’s a 
practical problem of the first impor- 
tance—particularly since the per- 
centage of returns has been rising 
steadily during the past six months 
and so far hasn’t shown any signs 
of leveling off. But I have wondered 
how much of that recent rise can be 
attributed to overloading of the mar- 
ket. 

‘That could well be another exam- 
ple of how the failure to reevaluate 
can mean that a baker is simply the 
victim of his own high costs. A short- 
sighted salesman who is interested 
only in the credit side of the Jedger 
can often make a good showing for 
himself—until somebody happens to 
compare the sales with the stales. 
And there is no calculating the psy- 
chological effect on a grocer who 
finds himself, week after week, with 
a large residue of one unsold brand. 

By continuing analysis and rigid 
controls in the sales department, the 
baking industry ought to be able to 
make a considerable reduction in 
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stales. The realistic solution to the 


sales problem is not only to sell more, 
but to increase the demand. 

I’ve cited these examples at some 
length in order to illustrate the new 
patterns of thought that are demand- 
ed of the baking industry. Here at 
the ABA, we have devised certain 
programs and methods for tackling 
the two major problems of the in- 
dustry: those of increasing sales and 


winning public recognition. They de- 
pend largely for their success on each 
baker’s indoctrination in the impor- 
tance of fresh and creative thinking. 
No one can be satisfied any more with 
the old way of doing things. The 
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problem is too serious. 

It is particularly serious, because 
right now the country is operating 
on an artificial economy that is bound 
to level off, and very possibly decline, 
when re-armament has reached max- 
imum peacetime strength. How long 
it will be before that happens is just 
a matter of conjecture, but we would 
be burying our heads in the sand if 
we imagined that even our present 
level of business was going to con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

In the light of individual reevalua- 
tion, therefore, let’s take up the first 
step in the problem of creating great- 
er consumer demand. 


The hardest thing to do is to dis- 
associate ourselves from our own in- 
dustry and take a look at the situa- 
tion from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer, He—or in this case, she— 
walks into the grocery store, takes 
out a basket and starts down the 
aisle. Bread’s on the list, of course; 
it’s one of those old faithfuls. She 
picks out a loaf of her particular 
brand, drops it in the basket and goes 
on to the fancy foods. 

I may be wrong, but I think that’s 
a pretty faithful picture of too many 
bread purchases. Now what’s wrong 
with that picture? Two things, in my 
opinion. She doesn’t associate the 
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the industry’s needs. Now we 
are expanding to match your 
growth...a modern plant in 
Los Angeles will join those in 
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bread with her appetite—and she 
takes it for granted. 

The fact that bread is taken pretty 
much for granted by too many house- 
wives—and I don’t mean brands, I 
mean just bread—is a pretty good 
example of how the baking industry 
in general has failed to tell the story 
of enrichment. There’s no doubt that 
we’re faced right now with a trend 
toward more and more protein foods, 
but neither is there any doubt that 
of all the shoppers in the world, the 
American woman is the most scien- 
tifically minded. She won’t listen to 
propaganda—at least not in the long 
run, because propaganda won't stand 
the test of use. But she’ll listen to 
reason. 


Broadcasting the Facts 

That’s why our first step, both as 
an industry and as individual bakers, 
is to use every means at our dis- 
posal—handbills, articles in local 
newspapers, bread wrappers, Dill- 
boards, display space, advertising, 
public communications—to give the 
American woman the facts. I have 
shuddered to think of how many 
women have shunned bread because 
anything that was enriched was 
bound to be more fattening. That’s 
an example of how a powerful selling 
asset can become a liability through 
failure to tell the real story. 

The association has been working 
on the national level to get the story 
across to the nation’s nutritionists, 
home economists, food editors and 
the press and magazines. Down there 
on the precinct level, however, where 
public opinion can be won or lost, 
the individual baker is not always 
following through. Freshness sells 
bread, but sound facts about the 
necessities of nutritional balance will 
sell more bread—and more bread is 
what has to be sold. 

A sound program to build public 
awareness of the importance of bread 
in the balanced diet is also our most 
effective way of combatting the food 
faddists and the unscrupulous dieti- 
tians. It is far more effective than 
any defensive measures we could 
adopt. To do this, and to help tell 
the whole story of enriched bread, 
the association is continually meet- 
ing with opinion leaders—nutrition- 
ists, home economists, food editors, 
leading physicians, columnists, wom- 
en’s clubs, and so on. But each indi- 
vidual baker knows a score of opinion 
leaders in his own community; and 
with aggressive action on his part, we 
can multiply these channels of com- 
munication. 

A virtually untapped selling asset 
is this whole matter of appetite ap- 
peal. It’s significant to me that some 
of the most effective advertising of 
bread has appeared, almost incident-- 
ally, in the advertising of allied prod- 
ucts, such as sandwich spreads and 
jam. You all know the tremendous 
efforts exerted by the major break- 
fast cereal companies to win the 
approval of children. Well, our in- 
dustry has a wide-open field there— 
not by coupons, which are a direct 
appeal to the children, but by appe- 
tite-appealing advertisements, which, 


if they include the nutrition story, P| 


are a direct appeal to mothers. 


Appetite-Appeal 
The tremendously successful cam- ~ 
paign of last summer—‘“July is Pic- 
nic Month’—was basically an appe- | 
tite-appeal campaign. It was a splen- | 
did example of what can be done with ~ 
that “old faithful” when the dust 9 
of habit is blown off and consumers © 
are given a fresh look at bread as @~ 
source of appetite and enjoyment. ~ 
It was a major step in the direction 
of solving our common problem, ' 
as you know, it’s going to be followed 
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DES MOINES BAKER...Here are L. A. Ungles and son, Herb 
of the Ungles Baking Company--a leading bakery that sells 
bread pretty much all over Iowa. Atkinson's Extra is the 
brand they use. 
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NEW YORK...S. R. Strisik is celebrating his 35th year 
in the flour brokerage business. He handles our Cannon 
Valley brands in the big city. 
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To any baker interested in push- 
ing the quality of his bread UP and 
holding costs DOWN, we recom- 
mend RODNEY flours. For these 
superior flours are real _profit- 
makers for the baker. When you 
bake them, you first will be im- 
pressed by the high-scoring loaves 
you will get. Then you will notice 
the economy of high quality —the 
money-saving yields and the trouble- 
free production that keeps costs 
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shortly by a similar toast and break- 
fast promotion. 

The summer campaign, incidental- 
ly, illustrated very clearly the im- 
portance of the industry-wide coop- 
eration by individual bakers in our 
major promotional programs. On the 
national level we gained the support 
of magazines, newspapers, radio, tele- 
vision and allied advertisers. Those 
bakers who took advantage of the 
campaign on a local level and pushed 
it aggressively saw their sales jump 
way up—bakers reported a substan- 
tial percentage increase in buns and 
rolls over previous years. They are 
men whose minds are tuned to the 
opportunities of new methods, new 
ideas. They know how to work at the 
precinct level. 

It is impossible to underestimate 
this importance of following through 
on national campaigns at the local 
levels. As many of us realized this 
summer, for example, our whole pro- 
gram of public relations depends for 
its ultimate success on the good com- 
munity relations of the individual 
baker. He is the one who can make 
promotion succeed, and he is the one, 
in the last analysis, who can create 
the ground-swell of favorable public 
opinion. 

The measures that we’ve consid- 
ered so far—telling the story of en- 
richment; overcoming bad habits and 
unsound diets; communicating with 
opinion leaders; and building appetite 
appeal—are all ways of widening our 
opportunity to sell. They are 4 means 
of increasing consumer demand. Now 
let’s consider the second of our two 
common problems—that of gaining 
public recognition of our contribution 
to the nation’s health and welfare. 

Anybody can understand why an 
industry would want a greater de- 
mand for its products. But why does 
an industry need recognition? 

We need it because business today 
represents just one side of a triangle 
—the triangle of management, labor 
and government. The old days of the 
isolated individualist who could think 
and do pretty much as he pleased 
have just about gone forever. We’re 
dependent today upon all sorts of 
special interests and groups—our sup- 
pliers, our employees, our communi- 
ties, the press, the federal, state and 
local governments—and we have to 
take them into consideration in ev- 
erything we do. 

That would be pretty one-sided, 
if it weren’t for the fact that they 
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are also dependent upon us. So that’s 
the reason why public recognition of 
our importance as an industry to both 
the nation’s health and its welfare 
is one of the most significant of our 
objectives. And just as we can’t get 
along entirely by curselves any more, 
we can’t accomplish these objectives 
as isolated, individual bakers. We 
need the sense of being members of 
a group, members of an association, 
working on the solution of common 
problems. 

Literally speaking, there’s no such 
thing as an industry; there are only 
individual companies with common 
products. An industry association 
such as ours is the modern means by 
which the group becomes tangible and 
can take practical action on behalf 
of itself. When a man joins, he af- 
firms his readiness to ally his inter- 
ests with the interests of the entire 
industry, to pool resources where 
necessary and to undertake those pro- 
grams of national scope so vitally 
important to the future. 


Looking for the Facts 


To gain public recognition of our 
importance to the health and wel- 
fare of the nation, we first have to 
be in possession of the facts. As you 
know, this year the association has 
taken a tremendous stride in that 
direction by the grant to North- 
western University to make an eco- 
nomic study of the baking industry. 
This will broaden and deepen all our 
opportunities for communication with 
the public and our representation to 
the government. 

I want to believe that the scholars 
who are making this study will meet 
with nothing but cooperation from in- 
dividual bakers. The baker who with- 
holds information that will be kept 
confidential anyway is doing all other 
bakers—and the whole industry—a 
great disservice. You remember that 
at the beginning of this article I 
made the point that the solution of 
our individual problems depends upon 
the solution of our common problems. 
In this industrywide survey we are 
furnishing ourselves with powerful 
new means of solving our common 
problems. 

In that respect I hope every baker 
is taking advantage of the informa- 
tion booklets and printed material 
now being sent out by the association. 
When I spoke of wondering if what 
we were doing was hitting the target 
I had in mind a ghost that haunts 


all association officers from time to 
time—the ghost of the baker’s waste- 
basket. It would be better if the in- 
formational material we sent out to 
you could be accompanied by a per- 
sonal visit and an explanation of how 
the facts on enrichment, for example, 
have a bearing on the major prob- 
lems of the industry. But, of course, 
there are too many of you, and ex- 
cept at the yearly convention, we 
have to rely on your appreciation of 
the common problems and your ag- 
gressiveness in adapting materials to 
your own use. 

The second important step in gain- 
ing that recognition is through our 
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industrial relations. Nothing we do, 
either as individuals or as an indus- 
try, is so highly charged with pub- 
licity potential as this matter of our 
relations with those who work for 
us. That’s one of the reasons why 
the ABA has set up its new industrial 
relations committee. In order to zain 
public support and confidence—which 
mean in turn effective representation 
in Washington and an atmosphere fa- 
vorable to more effective and profit- 
able sales efforts—the individual bak- 
er is called upon today to re-evaluate 
everything he is doing with and for 
his employees. 
Industrial 


relations, however, 
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means much more than just good re- 
lations between your employees and 
yourself. It means that in addition to 
telling the story of your product to 
the community, you have to tell the 
story of your business. This means 
that a baker must actually take time 
out from the job of making economic 
ends meet in order to insure that he 
will continue to have the opportunity 
to work at all. Because, bluntly, all 
industry is under fire today, from 
legislative and regulatory agencies. 
Suspicions and hostilities bred in the 
1930’s have never been fully erased. 
The baking industry, like all other 
big business, has to do more than 
produce and market its wares; it has 
to demonstrate clearly that its profits 
are not excessive, that those profits 
go into equipment that reduces con- 
sumer costs, that its employees are 
adequately paid, treated with respect 
and given good working conditions, 
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and that our industry enjoys the 
highest degree of free competition. 


The Local Level Vital 


That can be done on the national 
level, but it can be done most effec- 
tively on the local level. It means 
that the individual baker has to take 
time out from his work. He has to 
consider employee meetings, he has 
to speak sometimes in public, perhaps 
he has to work out a written news- 
letter on company affairs. He has to 
burn the midnight oil. Nevertheless, 
those activities are the foundation of 
our industry’s standing, the common 
denominator of trouble-free relations 
with the government. 

Perhaps you understand now why 
I devoted a short time at the begin- 
ning of this article to giving some ex- 
amples of the fresh thinking that’s 
demanded of the baker in his every- 
day operations. I hope that in this 


LA GRANGE 
URS 


FLO 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characterized the 
products of La Grange Mills over the three 
quarters of a century and more of their 


operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 


selection and careful milling. 








You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 








LA GRANGE MILLS 


Red Wing, Minnesota 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











matter of industrial relations there 
is no baker in the country who will 
say, “This is the way I’ve always 
done things, and i see no reason to 
change.” The very real reason to 
change, gentlemen, is that whether 
we like it or not we’re living in the 
midst of change. There are reason- 
able, positive and practical solutions 
to the problems that face us. With 
the help of the association, and with 
individual cooperation, we cannot 
only solve those problems but create 
a reputation that, in itself, commends 
our industry to the American people. 

The final step we can take to meet 
this problem of recognition is public 
relations on the legislative level. On 
that level—the level of industry rep- 
resentation to the government— 
the association has to go on the basis 
that every other element of the public 
relations of the baking industry is 
operating smoothly and effectively. 
It begins right down there on the 
local level again, where the individual 
baker, who has read and understood 
the association’s handbook, ‘Com- 
munity Relations and You,” has done 
everything in his power to create 
favorable public opinion in his com- 
munity. 

When he has done that, and done 
everything in his power to create 
sound relations between himself and 
his employees—and we multiply his 
example by the hundreds of thou- 
sands—then your association is in a 
position to represent the industry 
successfully. And needless to say, 
sound, constructive legislation, based 
on the support of the whole people, 
is a major step in the solution of 
our problems. 

Well, as you see, I have done some 
shooting. Let me just briefly remind 
you of the major points: 

We are faced with two problems: 
Gaining increased consumer accept- 
ance of our products, and gaining 
recognition of our contribution to the 
nation’s health and welfare. 

We can gain increased acceptance 
of our products and gain by recogni- 
tion of our contribution to the na- 
tion’s health and welfare by: 

@ Telling the story of enrichment; 

@ Overcoming bad habits and un- 
sound diets; 

@ Communicating with 
leaders; and 

@ Increasing appetite appeal. 

@ Learning the facts about our in- 
dustry; 

@ Building good industrial rela- 
tions; and 

@ Creating effective representa- 
tion to the government. 

That, I think, is a fair blueprint 
of tomorrow’s problems. You can help 
your association by letting us know 
if the materials we send are adequate 
for the local job, and, if not, how we 
can make our ammunition more usa- 
ble. That ghost of the wastebasket 
is the ghost of a possible future— 
unless each baker finds the time, 
the energy and the imagination for 
re-evaluation, for fresh creative 
thinking and the willingness to adopt 
new methods and procedures. If each 
of us asks himself—am I supporting 
the industrywide programs, am I do- 
ing everything possible in my bakery 
and in the local community?—and 
can answer those questions in the 
affirmative, then we are really meet- 
ing tomorrow’s problems today. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CAKE IS TOO LARGE 


PINE BLUFF, ARK.—Quality Bak- 
ery, Pine Bluff, Ark., required the serv- 
ices of a local glass company when 
it was found a cake they had baked 
was too large to go through the door- 
way of the shop. The cake, in cele- 
bration of the Cotton Belt Railroad’s 
75th anniversary, was 8 by 4% ft. 


opinion 
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David Harum 
says: 


“Nebraska wheat 
produces flour 
of excellent 
baking quality” 


Call for 


DAVID 
HARUM 


Bakery Flours 
68th Year 


LEXINGTON 
Mill & Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 











The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 
* MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO. U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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The Baking Industry in these United States has led the 
wérld in developing finer, faster, more profitable 
production techniques. Today the very latest of these 
methods are combined under one roof in the world’s 
largest automatic baking plant . . . American Stores’ 
new ‘’Number One”. Union Steel Products Company 
salutes this triumph. We are proud of the part USP 
equipment is playing in this phenomenal operation. 


Here is the inside story of the “American” way .. . 
producing finer baked goods faster, in greater quan- 
tity, at lower cost. 
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Here’s the inside story of American Stores’ new "Number One” plait . 




































THE WORLD’S LARGEST, MOST MODERN |, 


ANN ) 


NSTI.) HL p 


yp SS USP equipment is helping produce 
“ > finer goods faster, and at 


s lower cost than ever before. 
( 


American Stores’ new ‘Number One” plant in Philadelphia is an 
unbelievably large operation, ‘push-button’ modern in every detail 
Located on a thirty-five acre plot, the new building actually 
occupies nearly half the total area. It has 770,742 square 
feet of floor space, flour storage capacity of 2,500,000 
pounds. It can produce 13,000 pounds of bread, 

5,000 pounds of cake, 1,200 dozen donuts, 3,600 

packages of buns and rolls and up to 6,000 pies... 

all in one hour! An internal railroad holds 22 freight 

cars. A total of 122 trucks and trailers can be 

loaded simultaneously. The one-story warehouse 

section has a capacity of 40 million pounds. 

The new ‘Number One” plant serves all Acme 

and American Stores supermarkets in eastern 
Pennsylvania and southern New Jersey. 

Breathtaking in size and scope, this new plant is 

equally impressive in the extent of its automatic 

quality and production control features. And it is here 

that Union Steel products were selected to play an 
important part. The pictures on these pages tell the in-id: 


story of that equipment in this largest of all automotic plant: 








HOW THE USP SELECTIER WORKS. Loaves are received from cooler 


in groups and conveyed to the electrically controlled, hydrauli- 


cally actuated Selectier unit where they are held until the adjust- 
able “boom” moves to the proper slicer tier. The loaves then 
move rapidly across to the selected slicer tier where they are 


more closely grouped for smoother, continuous slicer feeding 





Once the “push-button” selection is made, all Selectier 





Operations are completely automatic 






fe) From each battery of slicer-wrappers, four for white and four 


a“ 
sh 
for variety bread, wrapped loaves are received by a four-tier «< 






Wendway Conveyor which delivers the wrapped loaves to vari- 






- UNION STE 


ous stations on the shipping dock—untouched! 
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N AUTOMATIC BAKING PLANT: | 
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] FERMENTATION ROOM is precisely conditioned with a Un:on-Air Fermen- 
tation System and Floating Air ceiling panels for draft-free circulation of 


conditioned air. Dough troughs shown above are of USP manufacture 


ORR RE I mo 
& 


2 PROOFING. This close-up of a Union-Air 30-ra-k Proofing System, 
one of two systems installed, shows one of the 246 USP sus- 
pended racks entering thesystem The 30-rock system was in- 


stalled primarily for sweet goods proofing and a 20-rack system 


fer voriety breads 











a | CONTINUOUS PROOFING is accomplished through the use of a 
Baker-Perkins Proofing Unit which is conditioned by Union-Air 
Proofing System equipment. Union-Air systems were also sup- 


plied to condition the B-P overhead proofers and bread coolers. 








4 HOT LOAVES from ovens are automatically depanned and fad 


to a continuous cooler (USP-conditioned), then deposited on USP 
Wendway Conveyor-Selectier Systems All handling between 
coolers and slicer-wrappers is eliminated and production flow 
is stepped up through the use of Wendway Conveyors and two 
Selectier units (see above) which keep a double battery of slicers 


in simultaneous and continuous operation 





RODUCTS COMPANY 3 aniston micHiGan 
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U. S. P. EQUIPMENT Helps Produce Record Volume 


of Sweet Goods, Too... 


Cakes leaving oven are cooled as they are conveyed 8 All conveyors to and from packaging units are USP Wendway. 


on Wendway through the rapid automatic icing and Hot breads, rolls and buns, cakes or packages are conveyed 


wrapping, labeling and boxing operations. with equal ease and safety. 


U3. PF Equipment in 
all departments includes... 


1238 USP Wire Shelves 

246 USP Suspended Racks 

75 USP Dough Treughs 

1 Union-Air Proofing System (30-rack capacity) 
1 Union-Air Proofing System (20-rack capacity) 


1 Union-Air Fermentation Room Conditioning Sys- 
tem for 133’ x 35’ x 7’ area. 

Union-Air Proofing System conditioning equipment 
for Baker-Perkins automatic overhead proofers. 
Union-Air Cooling System conditioning equipment 
for Baker-Perkins automatic bread coolers. 

USP Wendway Conveyor System for all fresh or 
wrapped breads, cakes, packaged rolls, buns, do- 
nuts, etc. 


Donuts from the fully automatic Donut Department are 
conveyed on Wendway to the packaging and loading 

, 2 USP Selectier Units for automatic feeding of dou- 
ble battery of slicer wrappers. 


stations on the floor below. 


| 


Whether your plant is large or small, retail or wholesale, you'll find USP equip- 
ment will fit your needs exactly. Union Steel's staff of experienced bakery engi- 
neers will gladly survey your plant and recommend the proper equipment for 
higher volume at lower cost—without obligation to you. 


UNION STEEL WRITE, WIRE OR 'PHONE 


YOUR NEAREST 


PRODUCTS of + USP REPRESENTATIVE 


Btei@egn’’, @rewi¢as TODAY 
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James Holmes, Jr. 


WESTERN BAKERS SUPPLY 
ELECTS JAMES HOLMES, JR. 


DENVER—tThe board of directors 
of the Western Bakers Supply Co. 
recently elected James Holmes, Jr., 
as vice president of the firm. The 
company was organized in 1923, and 
James Holmes has been the president 
since that time. 

James Holmes, Jr., was born in 
Denver, and after graduating from 
East Denver High School, he entered 
Colorado College at Colorado Springs. 
After four years with Continental Air 
Lines, he went to work for the West- 
ern Bakers Supply Co. For the past 
two years he has been sales manager 
for this firm, which is the oldest and 
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largest bakery supply house in the 
Rocky Mountain territory. 

At the same meeting of the board, 
Joseph Liuzzi, an employee of many 
years, was made secretary of the 
company. Wayne Wilson was elected 
treasurer and Henry Holm, produc- 
tion manager. 

The Western Bakers Supply Co. aft- 
er 29 years in the same location at 
1727 Wazee St., has just moved into a 
new one-floor building at 4969 Colo- 
rado Blvd. The new building gives the 
company better facilities for manu- 
facturing its Baker Boy products and 
the operation of its jobbing business. 
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RAY L. WOERNER HEADS 
FELBER BISCUIT FIRM 


COLUMBUS—Ray L. Woerner was 
elected president of the Felber Bis- 
cuit Co., Columbus, at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors. Mr. 
Woerner was formerly vice president 
and general manager. 

He succeeds George H. Strietmann, 
who was promoted to chairman of the 
board of directors, succeeding his 
father, A. P. Strietmann of Cincin- 
nati. 

Mr. Woerner, a native of Cincin- 
rati and graduate of the University 
of Cincinnati, joined the Felber Co. 
in 1937 as a cost accountant. 

Five years later he was elected 
treasurer and in 1945 was appointed 
assistant manager. On Aug. 1, 1950, 
following the death of Thomas M. 
Davis, he was elected vice president 
and general manager. 

The new board chairman, George 
H. Strietmann, is a Cincinnati native 
and president of the Strietmann Bis- 
cuit Co. in Cincinnati. He also is a 
member of the board of directors of 
the United Biscuit Company of 
America, Chicago. 




















There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
: f JENNISON Flours |~ 








MILLS AT 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


APPLETON, 


MINNESOTA 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA .- 


BELMONT - STAMINA 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Mo 


‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Diudluth, Minnesota 


























Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 

variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 

under constant laboratory control. 
It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 

batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 

How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 


A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 
Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
| Reader Service Department of: 





No. 3310—Truek 
Deeal 


A new, durable type decal which 
is said to make truck decorating and 
lettering possible in a short time has 
been announced by the American 
Decalcomania Co. The new decal 
designated type “R’’—utilizes a spe- 
cial adhesive recently developed by 
the American Decal research labora- 
tories and eliminates varnish or ce- 
ment applications now in general use. 
The manufacturer states the decal 
guarantees positive adhesion and ex- 
cellent resistance to the elements in 
all types of climatic conditions. It 
can be applied to most any type of 
surface, finished or unfinished—air 
dried or baked. The “R’” decal is 
washable and will withstand years of 
constant rugged wear, the firm re- 
ports. More information is obtain- 
able by checking No. 3310 and mail- 
ing the coupon. 


[] No.2504—Bag Brochure 
_] No. 2505—Sweeper 

[] No. 3306—Pump Bulletin 
_) No. 3308—Label 

C) No. 3310—Truck Decal 






A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The American Baker 
118 So. 6th St. 


Send me information on the items marked: 


(] No. 3311—Welded Steel Process [] No. 3316—Display Case 


Others (list numbers) ........... 


| emer rer eden ew CA EEC ENA Uw Ret ebesdncns neers 
COMPANY........-- BPP ee Pere eae ee eee occcocee 
PISS okie vccccuccnteens Terererrrre rr sieKecaces 


CLIP OUT — FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 


New Propucrs 
e 


/ New Sunvices 


New Larerature 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


No. 3313—Cabinet 
Control 


Food Technology, Inc., announces 
a new development in control which 
makes it possible to hold humidity 
within one degree wet bulb in Aire 
Regulator temperature and humidity 
cabinets. Temperature is controlled 
by thermostats which turn heaters 
or open valves admitting a coolant. 
Humidity is controlled by a wet bulb 
device which atomizes water into a 
separate chamber through which the 
air is circulated, the company ex- 
plains. The new development is a 
method which avoids overloading the 
air during the lag waiting for the 
wet bulb thermostat to respond. Dur- 
ing this period atomization is con- 
trolled by a relay which opens the 
spray valve intermittently for a few 
seconds at a time. The result is a 
flat line on the humidity chart in- 
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J No. 3312—-Loading Dock Cover 

C] No. 3313—Cabinet Control 

(1 No. 3314—Wax Tissue 

] No. 2315—Cellophane Printing 
Method 








FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
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{+ Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


The American Baker 
118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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stead of peaks and valleys. Full in- 
formation is available by checking 
No. 3313 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3312—Loading 
Dock Shelter 


Atlas Products Co. is now produc- 
ing canvas loading dock shelters 
which extend outward on a collaps- 
ible steel framework to shelter truck 
or freight car loading doors of any 
size. When not in use the shelter 
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The company says each of several 
standard models can be adapted to 
fit any unusual conditions. These 
shelters are useful in protecting men 
and materials against all extremes 
of weather, increase labor efficiency 
in loading and unloading trucks and 
freight cars, keep dock boards dry, 
promote safety and assure arrival 
of merchandise in dry, tip-top con- 
dition. For further details check No. 
3312 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3316—Display 
Case 


Designed for displaying desserts, 
pastries, gelatins, custards, puddings, 
fruits, salads and dairy products is 
a refrigerated display case now be- 
ing marketed by Lern, Inc. The unit 
measures 36 in. long, 18 in. deep and 
20% in. high and plugs into any AC 
outlet. It is made of stainless steel, 
has 1% in. fiber glass insulation, slid- 
ing glass doors which permit full 
vision and three adjustable glass 
shelves. It maintains a temperature 
of 38-40°, weighs 120 lb. and comes 
with or without fluorescent lighting. 
Also available is a like model which 
is three inches deeper. More informa- 
tion is available by checking No. 
3316 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3311—Welded 
Seal Proeess 


A new welded seal process for use 
with polyethylene bags and liners is 
announced by the Plastic Packaging 
Co. The improved seal, which is said 
to exceed sidewall strength, plus the 
fact that polyethylene is tougher than 
otker plastic films, results in a pack- 
age believed the strongest of this 
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ARNOLD 


— = 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
2 


1911 Baltimore «* Kansas City, Mo. 


Designers and Builders | 
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CODING AND MARKING 


“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 

milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 

pers, cellophane and p ges, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Hlinois 














Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 


Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 


FORT MORGAN ie COLORADO 














For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 


FULTON BAG & 


COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver, Los Angeles 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Miuutnec Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


“The Bearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 
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type produced, according to the 
company. The firm lists several ap- 
plications in the baking industry. 
Users have shipped shortening, stuff- 
ings, bread, dried milk and other 
items, and the company names other 
products, such as jams, jellies and 
other liquid or dry materials which 
might be packed in polyethylene bags 
or liners. The polyethylene welded 
seal containers can be used as liners 
for paper or other type bags, corru- 
gated or cardboard cartons, as well 
as for fiber or metal and wooden 
drums and barrels. In some cases, 
they are used alone. Polyethylene, a 
relatively new product, is said not to 
shatter, crack, split or run, is chemi- 
cally inert, produces no toxic effect 
and is not sticky. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 3311 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 3314—Wax 
Tissue 


Masterwrap, interfolded wax tissue 
manufactured by the Rhinelander 
(Wis.) Paper Co., has added a new 
package motif. Size, shape and con- 
venient self-dispensing feature are 
the only carry-overs from the old 
package. New design is calculated 
to complement modern store inte- 





riors and to reflect, by means of 


fresh, clean design, the up-to-the- 
minute service of today’s food mer- 
chandising, states the manufacturer. 
The tissue can be used as a food and 
sandwich wrap, pick-up sheet for 
baked goods, or for counter service 
and “take-outs.” Masterwrap is avail- 
able in sheet sizes 6 in., 8 in., 12 in. 
and 15 in—500 sheets to the package. 
Samples are available upon request. 
Check No. 3314 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3308—Lahel 


A new, transparent, self-sticking 
sign and product label is Goodstix, 
made by Goodren Products Corp. The 
label can be applied by peeling off 
two protective strips and pressing. 
No glue or tape is required, say com- 
pany officials, and the label can be 
taken off and reapplied. It is possible 
to write on the surface with china 
price-marking erayon and, labels are 
available in one to four colors. For 
more information eheck No. 3308 and 
mail the coupon. 


No. 2504—Bag 
Brochure 


Information needed to specify the 
proper multiwall bag for any of a 
wide variety of products is covered 
in a brochure produced by the Bag- 
pak division, International Paper Co. 

Each of the five basic types of 
multiwall bags—sewn open mouth, 
sewn valve, pasted open mouth, past- 
ed valve and automatic or self-open- 
ing sack—are illustrated. Dimensional 
Specifications are shown, and a brief 
discussion of the construction of the 
bag and of the available methods of 
filling and closing accompanies each 
illustration. Other subjects covered 
by the new brochure include bag 
kraft paper, bag printing, palletizing 
and bundling, the cushion stitch clo- 







sure and various types of bag-fill- 
ing and closing machines. Copies may 
be obtained by checking No. 2504 
and mailing the coupon. 


No. 2505—S weeper 


A new motorized industrial plant 
sweeper has been announced by 
Multi-Clean Products, Inc. The ef- 
fective sweeping area is 48 in. when 
using a side brush attachment. The 
vacuum is built-in and is mounted 
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directly on the engine shaft. A Briggs 
& Stratton air-cooled engine oper- 
ates the sweeper at a speed up to 
four miles per hour. For more in- 
formation check No. 2505 and mail 
the coupon. 


No. 3306—Pump 
Bulletin 


Allis-Chalmers frame type centrifu- 
gal pumps designed for capacities up 
to 500 gal. a minute and heads up to 
135 ft., are described in a new bulle- 
tin released by the company. Head 
and capacity can be changed by al- 
tering sheave size on the V-belt drive, 
the bulletin explains. Cross section 
diagrams of the three available types 
of frame type centrifugal pumps are 
contained in the bulletin. Copies of 
the bulletin may be obtained by 
checking No. 3306 and mailing the 
coupon. 
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No. 3315—Cellophane 
Printing Method 


A new method of printing cello- 
phane has been developed by the 
Dobeckmun Co., which, the firm says, 
proves an effective solution to the 
cellophane industry’s problem of de- 
hydration in printed roll film. The 
new process is called “normalizing.” 
It is a method by which the moisture 
content of cellophane is controlled 
while it is being printed. Under or- 
dinary conditions, high speed print- 
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ing and attendant drying of inks re- 
sult in loss of moisture in the film, 
making it brittle and susceptible to 
breakage. The company states its 
process eliminates dehydration dur- 
ing printing and that cellophane re- 
tains its original life and pliability 
at levels recommended by the three 
manufacturers of the film. ‘‘“Normal- 
ized” cellophane is printed either in 
rotogravure or in its “Lithopaque” 
aniline method. Further information 
may be secured by checking No. 3315 
and mailing the coupon. 





Boost Your Cake Business with a 
Show Case Full of BUSH WEDDING 
CAKE ORNAMENTS Including the 
Revolutionary New Low Cost Cake 


Tiers! 


Many of America’s smarter bakers today have 
learned that you can increase the number and 
size of wedding cake orders simply by stock- 
ing and showing a larger selection of Bush 
wedding cake ornaments! Universally appre- 
ciated for their striking beauty and superior 
construction, they are worthy of a place on 
YOUR wedding masterpieces! Over 40 dif- 
ferent styles and sizes in a complete range 
of prices to suit every customer’s needs! .. . 
Bush’s New Wedding Cake Tier Separators 
made from beautifully white styrene fulfill a 
long-felt need for quality separators priced so 
low the cost can be included in the price of 
the wedding cake. Order from your Supply 


House today. 


P. S. Have you seen the won- 
derful Bush Bowl Scrapers 
yet? Nothing like them! 


...« by Leon D. Bush 


World's Largest Manufacturer 
of Cake Ornaments 


Dept. A, 4250 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
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1953 Schedule for 
AIB Baking School 
Courses Announced 


CHICAGO — The American Insti- 
tute of Baking has released the 1953 
catalog for its school of baking, with 
the first class due to begin in Jan- 
uary. 

Baking Science & Technology, a 
20-week course, opens Feb. 2 and 
ends June 19. The same course will 





Reach “Home Plate” Faster. 
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be taught Aug. 10 through Dec. 23. 


Baking Science, an _ eight-week 
course, is scheduled June 15 through 
Aug. 7. Applications for this course 
must be made by April 1. 

A number of short courses have 
also been arranged. An 11-day class, 
Baking for Flour Salesmen, is set 
for Jan. 5-16. Baking for Allied Per- 
sonnel, also 11 days, is slated for 
Jan. 19-30. On March 16-21 Bakery 
Equipment Maintenance will be 
taught and four-day classes in Bak- 
ery Sanitation are planned for March 
27-30 and Sept. 25-28. 

The school of baking does not re- 
quire entrance examinations. Appli- 


.. with 


cants for the general course in Bak- 
ing Science & Technology must have 
a high school diploma, or its equiv- 
alent, and at least two years of bak- 
ing experience. The school is ap- 
proved for full benefits granted under 
the GI bill of rights. 

Information about fees and enroll- 
ment is available from the Registrar, 
American Institute of Baking, 400 E. 
Ontario St., Chicago 11, Il. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BREAD UP IN OMAHA 
OMAHA—AIll major bakeries in 
Omaha and Council Bluffs have raised 
their prices on bread. A 20-0z. white 
loaf now costs 20¢ in most groceries, 











Richer color, better taste, improved texture and greater 


tenderness result when sugar” is used in cake and sweet goods. 


Sales push up—volume builds up— profits perk up! 


Sugar gives 10 to 50% more sweetening power — 


Instead of just getting by, use more sugar and get more buyers! 
For up-to-the-minute facts explaining why sugar is the 
safest, most effective, and, in the lo-g 

run, most economical sweetening agent 


you can use, write Dept. X. 


*Sucrose—cane and heet sugar 


is easier to use — easier to handle — easier to store. 
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a raise of 1¢. The same price is paid 
for the 16-oz. dark loaf, also a 1¢ 
increase. It was the first bread price 
hike here since the fall of 1950. The 
Office of Price Stabilization author- 
ized the hikes last June because of 
higher costs. Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota and North Dakota bakeries 
were among the last in the nation 
to take the increase, an Omaha bak- 
ery spokesman said. The spokesman 
said increased labor costs were the 
major reason for the increase. He 
said the raise was general in this area 
and extended as far west as G~and 
Island and Hastings, Neb. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH PRODUCTION 
MEN’S CLUB HAS MEETING 


PITTSBURGH — Fred Hallford, 
FBI official, was the recent guest 
speaker at a dinner meeting of the 
Greater Pittsburgh Production Men's 
Club. William J. Baker, Standard 
Brands, Inc., introduced Mr. Hall- 
ford. Presiding at the meeting was 
James Azzara, Rhea Bakery. 

Andrew G. Slezak, Lincoln Bakery, 
Bellevue, presented Jules Bauer, 
Karnes Bakery, a certificate of ap- 
preciation and pen set for his work 
while president of the club. 

Mr. Azzara announced committee 
chairmen as follows: Mr. Baker, pro- 
gram; Mr. Slezak, publicity; John 
Charles, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co., Braddock, membership; 
Fred Lang, International Milling Co., 
John Richey, Richey Bakery, Union- 
town, and J. R. Lloyd, J. R. Lloyd 
Co., reception. 

A return welcome was extended to 
Herbert Weiss, Vogel’s Bakery, who 
is back from the armed forces and 
congratulations to R. F. Dunkel- 
berger, Bergman Bakery, Millvale, 
on breaking of ground for a new addi- 
tion. 
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FOIL KRAFT, INC., OPENS 
PLANT IN LOS ANGELES 


LOS ANGELES—Foil Kraft, Inc., 
is now located in its new plant, the 
third move the company has made to 
larger quarters since its founding 
several years ago. 

An indication of its growth is re- 
vealed by a recent month’s business 
when 350,000 lb. aluminum foil was 
shipped into the new plant. 

In addition to making aluminum 
foil food containers, Foil Kraft, Inc., 
works with food processors and bak- 
ers on research projects. 

The company has nationwide distri- 
bution. A. J. Johnson is president of 
Foil Kraft, Inc., Jack Moore, vice 
president and sales manager and 
Neil Dewar secretary and treasurer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FABRICON PRODUCTS, INC., 
APPOINTS ART DIRECTOR 


RIVER ROUGE, MICH.—Peter A. 
Toma has been appointed art director 
of Fabricon Products, Inc., accord- 
ing to an announcement by R. D. 
Halford, sales manager. The art de- 
partment is located in the company’s 
River Rouge, Mich., plant and pro- 
duces designs and finished art work 
for use on waxed paper bread wrap- 
pers, printed cellophane, cellophane 
bags and other packaging materials 
produced by Fabricon’s five plants 
across the country. 

Mr. Toma has served with several 
of the country’s leading national ad- 
vertising agencies. In his last position 
he worked on assignments for one of 
the major automobile manufacturers. 
He succeeds Frank Edler, who re- 
signed because of ill health. 
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For the Holidays 


and All Other Days as Well 
GOOCH’S BEST 
Pafaaine FLOURS 


GOMEC-— AKSARBEN 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 











Los Angeles Group 
Plans Bakers’ Meet 


LOS ANGELES — Plans for the 
fifth annual Bakers’ Forum to be 
held April 28-29 at the Huntington 
Hotel in nearby Pasadena, were dis- 
cussed by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia at a recent meeting. Albert 
Evans of M. E. Bear & Co., first vice 
president and chairman of this event, 
announced the key committee ap- 
ointments. 

Stan Summeril, Procter & Gam- 
ble, was named in charge of the ar- 
rangements; Jack McCarthy, Sugar 
Products, gold cup awards; John Nu- 
nan, Pillsbury-Globe Mills, finance; 
Ernie Hoelzle, Standard Brands, Inc., 
gold cup luncheon; Robert Bridges, 
Lyons & Magnus, and Robert Brain- 
erd, Moorhead & Co., registry, and 
Phil Seitz, Bakers Weekly, publicity. 

Named as session chairmen were 
Richard Foster, Westco Products; 
Joseph Brodell, General Mills, Inc.; 
Lou Richards, Peerless Yeast Co., 
and Richard Bear, M. E. Bear & Co. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Teamwork Stressed 
for Bakery Workers 


LOS ANGELES— Ai: appeal to 
highest qualities of team play is the 
theme of the current program of Van 
de Kamp’s Bakeries with more than 
2,000 employees. 

Management declares that promo- 
tions to positions of responsibility will 
be based upon demonstrated ability 
as “team worker.” 

The company’s bulletin to its em- 
ployees describes the model team 
worker thus: 

“He is more concerned about get- 
ting things done than about getting 
credit for the doing of them. He puts 
the good of the company he works 











The toughest three-letter word in business 





rd facturer. They judge him by his record of reliability, his 


effort to meet delivery dates, his willingness to give a full 


for first, because, to him, this is his 
most important concern. 

“He sees his life, his career, his 
future, not as a separate thing, but 
as a part and parcel of the company 
of which he is a part.” 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. 


CREATES FIELD STAFF 
KALAMAZOO, MICH.—Five field 


The word a man uses when he starts by nodding yes ' 
: . measure of service. 
and ends by saying no. 


‘Det... 


We welcome the challenge of the toughest three-letter 





word in business. We believe the attention big buyers of 





The word on a Multiwall buyer’s tongue just after he’s Multiwalls pay to the extra factors—dependability, for 


said, “Well, as long as we order by specification, I guess instance—has a lot to do with their giving Union a greater 


one brand’s as good as another...” proportion of their Multiwall business. 











service engineers have been assigned 
by Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
to improve service to its mechanical 
packaging customers. 

The engineers will be located as 
follows: Eugene Yeargin, Kannapolis, 
N.C. Joseph Schumacher, Hollis, 
N.Y.; Harley P. Hunter, Kansas City; 
Claude Parr, Cincinnati, and John E. 
Kliment, Chicago. 

Formerly all servicing was per- 
formed out of the home office. This 
function will be taken over by the 
new engineers who will also be avail- 
able to sales representatives for con- 
sultation and analysis of customer 
requirements. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$19,000 JUDGMENT AGAINST 
N.M. BAKERY IS AWARDED 


CLOVIS, N.M.—A federal jury has 
awarded L. L. Moore, Artesia, N.M., 
a $19,000 judgment against Meade’s 
Fine Bread Co., Clovis, N.M., in an 
anti-trust law violation suit. 

The case was heard in US. District 
Court in Albuquerque, N.M., before 
Judge Carl A. Hatch. 

There are indications, however, 
that the decision may be appealed 





Executives who purchase more than 85 per cent of all 


Multiwalls have a big BUT there. 


More so every day... 


They testify* that there are many other considerations. 


Among the most important, the reputation of the manu- 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


*August, 1951 research study. 
UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION * NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING * CHICAGO: DAILY NEWS BUILDING 








and go before the U.S. Supreme Court 
for the third time in its three-year 
history. 

Attorneys in the case are to return 
to Federal Court to argue a question 
of law as to whether Mr. Moore is 
entitled to treble damages, which 
would amount to $57,000. This, plus 
$8,550 allowed for attorney’s fees, 
would bring the total judgment to 
$65,550. 

The case was brought against the 
Clovis firm by Mr. Moore, a baker 
formerly of Santa Rosa, N.M., and 
now a gasoline truck driver at Ar- 
tesia, N.M. Mr. Moore’s suit accused 
the Clovis bakery of illegal discrim- 
ination in prices from Sept. 3, 1948, 
to April 26, 1949, in Santa Rosa, dur- 
ing which time Mr. Moore’s bakery 


was allegedly forced out of business 
because of the price-cutting compe- 
tition. 

It was claimed that an attempt 
was made to “boycott’’ Meade’s Fine 
Bread Co. products in Santa Rosa 
and that this firm cut its wholesale 
bread price from 14¢ a loaf to 7¢ a 
loaf and the retail price to 10¢ a loaf. 
Meanwhile, bread baked by Moore’s 
bakery was selling for 18¢ or 19¢, it 
was reported. 

The first of a drawn-out series of 
federal trials and appeals began in 
October, 1949. 

The case has attracted nationwide 
attention among lawyers, because of 
its importance in anti-trust law and 
interpretation. Articles concerning 


the case have been published in the 


Harvard Law Review, the Columbia 
Law Review and the Michigan Law 
Review. 


Employees Assist 


LOS ANGELES—Employees of the 
Bowie Pie Co. designed the new steel 
racks for truck delivery of bakery 
goods produced by the company. Em- 
ployees were urged to participate in 
planning of new racks by plant super- 
intendent Oran Laymon. 

All of the firm’s 14 trucks are 
equipped with the new racks which 
have removable frames to accommo- 
date any size of bakery product. 
Racks are loaded in the plant and 
pushed into the truck from a con- 
venient dock. 

















Why 


Do People Buy? 





(Continued from page 30) 
ferent for a change! Can your indus- 
try cash in on this basic reason by 
tempting shoppers with new vari- 
eties? 

Shoppers love a bargain. I think 
there would be very little question 
that this is one of the basic reasons 
why they buy. That is, they love a 
bargain if they don’t feel that they 
have been stung—and a bargain does 


Bustfol won 


made 
with 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The lady wants bread 
that’s white —sparkling white 
to grace the snowy cloth 
on her table. You can make 4 
it white —sparkling white 
and delicious —with Wytase 3 


Other bakers do. 


ri. 





DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


not necessarily have a low price on it. 

In one of our consumer surveys, in- 
stead of asking consumers why they 
buy, we asked them why they didn’t 
buy more cake. 

Their main reasons were: 

Too dry, poor flavor, poor ingre- 
dients, stale, poor frosting, too 
artificial, not rich enough, too 
heavy, poor texture, poor appear- 
ance, but only 9% told us too ex- 
pensive! 

Cake can be a bargain, if your in- 
dustry and you can promise and de- 
liver, first a fresh, quality product, 
and second at as reasonable a price 
as possible. 


~ 


J. R, SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 4 
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E BREAD 


Du Pont has conducted a series of 
studies to determine just how long 
your product has to attract and con- 
vince shoppers after they reach the 
bakery department in the average 
store. 6,325 shoppers were timed in 
35 representative stores in five cities. 
We found that the average shopper 
took just 35 seconds to look at an 
average of 97 different items in the 
bakery department. This means each 
item has about 3/10 of a second to 
cash in on the basic reason why peo- 
ple buy. Our observers also found that 
an appetizing, orderly display held 
shoppers in the department longer 
. sold them more. Can your indus- 
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try and you sell your grocer custo- 
mers on maintaining better displays 
after your salesman has left the 
store? 

These few reasons why people buy 
can show us that, after shoppers 
reach the store, your products must 
convince them that: 


@iIt has appetite appeal—it looks 
good enough to eat! 


@It will fill a need—it will fill an 
empty spot on the menu! 


@ It is fresh and tasty and will please 
the family! 


@It will provide a taste change— 
something new . . . something dif- 
ferent for a change! 

@It is a bargain—a bargain worth 
buying! 

If your product, aided by advertis- 
ing and the package, can convince 
shoppers of these things, then you 
can really cash in on “why people 
buy.” 





What 
Makes People Buy? 





(Continued from page 30) 


ioned ‘‘what” in what makes people 
buy is proper packaging. And you can 
wander far afield in a discussion of 
what is good packaging just as read- 
ily as in talking about advertising. 

As with advertising, or possibly 
even more so, the package should re- 
flect the quality of product. The pack- 
age should express the personal pride 
the manufacturer has in his prod- 
uct and his very special considera- 
tion for the consumer. As Dr. Ernest 
Dichter, the noted research psycholo- 
gist, has stated, the package should 
also facilitate choice and arouse emo- 
tions. 

If a baker is making a “sufficiency” 
quality cake, which is another way of 
saying only as good as he has to, and 
he is obviously appealing to the “lay- 
ing in provisions’ type of market, 
then the package need not be the 
best. But if a baker is honestly try- 
ing to make the best cake he knows 
how, at whatever price is necessary, 
then he is absolutely foolish to skimp 
on packaging. 

If you are trying to make a truly 
good cake, that will fulfill the desires, 
as well as the needs, of an increasing- 
ly discriminating and sizeable mar- 
ket, then let your package as well as 
your advertising not only quickly 
identify your product but stimulate 
the emotional responses from the 
subconscious. Well advertised prod- 
ucts, especially, should be packaged 
so as not to involve reasoning cen- 
ters—the package should be stimula- 
tive in order to prompt the buyer to 
act in a reflex-like manner when he is 
at the point of sale. 

I have only given you three old- 
fashioned answers as to “what 
makes people buy.” But let me urge 
that you do not equivocate with 
quality. To do so means that you will 
have to sell to those people who sim- 
ply want to “lay in provisions” and 
they will not pay enough for a cake 
to allow you much of a profit. This 
is especially true of better cakes. 
Don’t worry so much about the price 
the consumer is willing to pay. Give 
more consideration to your ethical 
as well as technical ability to make 
the finest product that can be made. 

In your advertising, try to reflect 
that quality. Advertise less if neces- 
sary to do it better. Remember that 
consumers are discriminating in qual- 
ity of advertising, just as with prod- 
ucts, and they are exposed to far 
more advertising than ever before. 
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\ Me ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 








minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 





complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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Huyler’s Bakery & Restaurant, Al- 
bany, N.Y., is now owned and operat- 
ed by the Alta Operating Co., Inc. 


A business name has been filed for 
the Jay Bee Pastry Shoppe, Cheek- 
towaga, N.Y., by Florian Burczynski, 
Alphonse Burezynski and Eugenia E. 
Wojciechowski. 

a 

The Jay-Bee Pastry Shoppe has 
opened in the new Thruway Plaza, 
Buffalo. 

+ 


A business name has been filed for 
the Pabst Bakery, West Seneca, N.Y., 
by Mrs. Bernadette Pabst. 

e 

A business name has been filed for 
Balisteri Bros. Bakery, Buffalo, by 
Natale and Tony Balisteri. 


The Community Bake Shop has re- 
opened its shop in Scranton, Pa., fol- 
lowing an extensive remodeling pro- 
gram. 

a 

The MHarris-Boyer Baking Co., 
Johnstown, Pa., sponsored a float in 
the annual Halloween parade in 
Johnstown. 

° 


Florida bakers have organized an 
association and engaged H. B. Os- 
wald of Dade City as executive di- 
rector. 

* 


The Alhambra Bakery has been 
opened in Miami by L. J. Testa. The 
location was formerly occupied by 
Cushman Baking Co. before the firm 
closed most of its retail outlets. 

= 

Nick Carter, formerly associated 
with the H. C. Cole Milling Co. and 
covering Florida for the past five 
years, is now sales representative for 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, in the Miami 
area. 

& 

Paul Gomez has opened a bakery 
in Hialeah, Fla., which is being op- 
erated as Joe and Paul’s Bakery. 

oo 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. Bragdon 
have started a new business, operat- 
ing under the name “Bragdon’s 
iiedesiilicsd lili thetn:coenieieceeieeiaeh nee engmmntiiaiaameetienin ae: ieee 


WHAT’S A WEDDING WITHOUT 
A WEDDING CAKE? 


NEWARK, N.J.—Another prospect 
for the “meanest person in the world” 
crown was uncovered here by Rose- 
ville Bakery Shop. At least, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Chesner, operators of the 
bakery, and over 400 brides who 
placed wedding cake orders with 
them, are convinced of it. The Ches- 





ners kept wedding cake and cookie. 


orders in a tin box which unfortu- 
nately resembled a cash box. One 
evening it was discovered the file 
Was gone from its usual place beside 
the cash register. A thorough search 
from attic to basement failed to turn 
up the file. The Chesners are prayer- 
fully hoping there may be a faint 
romantic spot in the meanie’s heart 
which would prompt him to return 
the file. Without it there’ll be some 
disappointed brides from now through 
February. What’s a wedding without 
a wedding cake? 





Ready-to-Roll Pie Dough,” Bragdon 
& Bragdon, in Vero Beach, Fla. Be- 
fore coming to Florida the Bragdons 
operated hotels in Pennsylvania. 
e 

When a large department store re- 
cently celebrated the 19th anniver- 
sary of its opening in Ft. Myers, Fla., 
Alexander’s Bakery made a _ huge 


cake, appropriately decorated, which 
was displayed in the window of the 
store. 
s 

The West Side Bakery, Bing- 
hamton, N.Y., suffered approximate- 
ly $10,000 damage from a fire. The 
blaze started on the second floor over 
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the ovens and caused about $5,000 
damage to that part of the building 
and the roof and about $5,000 damage 
to materials and supplies. Samuc! 
Bick owns the bakery. 

& 

J. W. Haley has purchased the 
Dainty Cake Shop, Sarasota, Fla., 
and reopened the bakery for business. 
Ray Kremer is in charge of produc- 
tion. 

* 

The Betts Baking Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has purcnased a building at 
123 East 3rd St., and will be given 
possession of the site April 1. Betts 









N OW! The Canned Pineapple Industry's 
big advertising campaign 
in National Magazines sets up 


YOUR JANUARY SPECIAL! 
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See that exciting ad across the way? 


See how it features Pineapple Pie? Millions 
of American families will be seeing it in FULL 
COLOR in favorite magazines in January. 


For bakers and their customers all over 


America this ad will make January 
“PINEAPPLE PIE MONTH”! 


Plan now to get your share of the extra 

sales and profits from this Canned Pineapple 
Industry promotion! Send for the free formulas 
and display material offered below. Order in 
plenty of Canned Pineapple so you can 

make strongly-promoted Pineapple Pies 

(other Pineapple baked goods, too!). 





Real traffic-stoppers ! 
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3aking Co. plans to use the additional 
space to expand from its main plant 
just west of the newly acquired build- 
ing. 
+ 
Carl Hoffman, operator of the Bon 
Ton Bakery, Lake Wales, Fla., has 
returned after a flying trip to Ger- 
many to visit his parents. 
e 
Johnson’s Bakery in Hollywood, 
Fla., has been reopened. 
* 
Madison Moore, who formerly op- 
erated Moore’s Bakery, has opened 
a new bakery in Marianna, Fla., 


which will be under the management 
of Leslie Brock. 
8 


Kenneth J. MacPherson has pur- 
chased the business of the late Mrs. 
Otis Tucker, the Mrs. Tucker Pie 
Shop, in Orlando, Fla., and will op- 
erate it with O. V. Hyland in charge 
of baking operations. 


3 
A mammoth cake, 10 feet in height 
and 700 lb. in weight, was created 
and artfully decorated by Primo 
Marca of Marca’s Bakery as part of 
the Ferndale, Cal., 100th anniversary 
celebration. Slices of the cake were 
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served to 5,700 townspeople during 
the celebration. 


Two Miami Beach, Fla., bakeshops 
which were closed for the summer 
have opened for the season. They are 
Hahn’s Bakery, operated by A. Hahn. 
and the Garden Bake Shop, owned by 
Milton Rockwell. 


A self-service bakery has been 
opened in Los Angeles as the newest 
unit in the Van de Kamp Holland 
Dutch Bakers chain. All bakery goods 
are pre-packaged and pre-priced on 
counters behind the turnstiles at 























Millions of families will see this big full-color ad in such leading magazines and Sunday 
supplements as Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Parents’, Farm Journal, 
True Story, Sunset, This Week magazine and New York News Sunday Roto Section 











Bake and feature 
PINEAPPLE PIE... 
For Jan. sales 
at a new high! 





'e Most 
Canned PINEAPPLE... Natore Feching Flavor 
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DEMONSTRATION—Ways to 
streamline sandwich production and 
boost sandwich sales were demon- 


strated by Ellen H. Semrow (left) 
and Ruth Clarke of the consumer 
service department of the American 
Institute of Baking to 200 members 
of the restaurant, food service and 
baking industries, attending the In- 
diana Restaurant Assn. convention in 
Indianapolis. To illustrate the plan- 
ning and operation of an ideal sand- 
wich production center, Mrs. Semrow 
presented a series of color slides. For 
the second part of the program, Mrs. 
Semrow and Mrs. Clarke made sand- 
wiches and arranged 10 sandwich 
plates showing how to “Make It Pret- 
ty as a Picture.” 





Leo’s Market. The purchaser selects 
the goods without a sales attendant 
and pays for them at the checking 
counter. 

s 


Henri’s Eclair Shop, Hollywood, 
Fla., owned and operated by Ken 
Davis, has been reopened for the 
season. 

= 


The 20th franchise outlet of Sugar 
’N’ Spice Bakery has been opened 
at Bonney’s Market, Santa Ana, Cal. 
A snack bar is operated in conjunc- 
tion with the bakery concession. 

a 

Grand opening was staged by 
James O. Belknap, operator of a bak- 
ery in National City, Cal. The bakery 
had been closed for modernization. 


e 
The Glenn brothers, William and 
Andrew L., recently celebrated the 
50th anniversary of their baking busi- 
ness in the same location in Oak 
Ridge, S.C. 
e 


Mrs. R. D. Smith of Smith’s Fine 
Pastries, Oklahoma City, was on tele- 
vision, demonstrating the decoration 
of cakes and cookies. 


The following trademarks have 
been assigned to Dottie Lee Bakeries, 
Amarillo, Texas: ‘Dottie Lee En- 
riched Bread,” loaf and design, and 
“Mother Goose Enriched Bread,” loaf 
and design. 

a 


The Hays Pastry Shop, La Porte, 
Ind., has opened. Souvenirs were giv- 
en to all women who came to the 
bakery on opening day. 


> 
Loren Martin has opened the first 
Spudnut shop in Emporia, Kansas. 
In addition to the 26 varieties of 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Dorothy Glenn 





(Continued from page 27) 

right across the street. I’ve never 
been in there but they do some pretty 
good advertising. Makes you wonder 
just a bit. My curiosity . . guess 
I'll go over and take a look. Seems 
like that man Martin has nothing 
to do but get his name in the paper. 
The other day he put on a cake dec- 
orating demonstration at the school. 
That’s something I can do better 
than anyone else in town. 

Say, look at the customers. I’m 
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supposed to be a typical shopper, so 
what would I do under those cir- 
cumstances. Guess there’s only one 
thing to do and that’s go in and see 
what he has. If all those people think 
he has better baked goods than 
mine— 

Here goes resolution No. 2. I re- 
solve to look at my books more care- 
fully and see if I can’t find a bit of 
money for advertising. I also resolve 
to look at my schedule and see if 
I can’t find time to do some of the 
civic things that others do. The prob- 
lem is to make my name more fa- 
miliar to more people. 

Into the shop now. Smells fresh 
and clean. Maybe it would be better 


if I baked off some rolls or some 
cookies. Smell more like a bakeshop, 
I guess. 

Wish we could replace’ those 
scratched glasses in the case, but 
that will have to wait. Now wait just 
a minute. Why did someone push a 
cake in so far that the glass is 
smeared with frosting? Guess I can’t 
stay away one minute. 

Cases need a bit of improvement, 
too, just like the window. I'll have 
to add that point to my first resolu- 
tion. Whatever I do in the window, 
I have to do just as well, if not bet- 
ter, in these cases. 

Oh, Martha, don’t treat the cakes 
that way. And Mrs. Jones is such 
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— 
Sales Sense 


Top-drawer sales girls use sales 
sense to sell quality merchandise to 
quality-conscious customers. They sell 
quality, service, and value to every 
customer they contact. 
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a particular customer. I'll hear about 
that because there’ll probably be 
more frosting on the box than on the 
cake by the time she gets home. Sure, 
Martha. . . frosting on your fingers 
so wipe it on your uniform. I'll 
have to have a word with that girl. 

Jenny seems to be in a bad mood 
today. Please, Jenny, don’t be so im- 
portant, these are customers. Look 
at that . . . just look. I’ve wondered 
why there were so many broken 
cookies. 

Well, look again. Mrs. Jones is 
walking out with the cake and Martha 
didn’t once remind her that we have 
Danish Crescent today. She’s always 
asking for it, and we make it just 
once a week. Martha could so easily 
have sold her one. 

Now I have resolution No. 3. These 
girls are going to get a sales train- 
ing course. It isn’t easy to find good 
girls, but from the looks of this, I’d 
rather have one good salesgirl than 
a vast crew of poor ones. 

There’s one resolution I don’t have 
to make. My baked goods are the 
best quality in town. I use the best 
of ingredients, and I do keep up on 
the latest methods. Maybe you'll 
think I’m too cocky, but quality is 
my pride and joy. And, I know only 
too well that if I don’t keep up, 
someone else will “top” me _ before 
long. 

Guess that’s why I’ve been doing 
the volume I have. My customers 
have certainly stayed with me for 
many years. If I can get more cus- 
tomers, then I'll have greater vol- 
ume . . greater profit and then I 
can get those new cases, the new 
store front. 

Of course, some of the fellows think 
that bigger volume just means more 
work. Maybe so, but we can use more 
customers. Besides, I’ve been reading 
about the use of freezers in the bake- 
shop. Seems to me it might be a 
pretty efficient operation to make 
rolls or cookies just once a week or 
so, freeze them and bake them off 
as needed. I'd like a chance to try. 

Ummmmm wonder why I 
ever stopped doing all those fancy 
special order goods. It was mighty 
profitable business. I must have got- 
ten lazy somewhere along the line. 
Gee, when I remember the beautiful 
wedding cakes . - especially de- 
signed, spun sugar effects. 

This bakeshop made up the finest 
party goods in town. Come to think 
of it, that’s the very best kind of 
publicity. 

Well, that’s resolution No. 4. Wom- 
en seem to have money to spend when 
you give them their money’s worth. 
So, I’ll sit myself down and organize 
my bakeshop to do some of the fancy, 
special order goods that we used 
to do. : 

Time to go back to work now. But, 
before I do that there’s one other 
resolution to jot down. From now on 
I’m going to pretend that I’m a shop- 
per more often. I’m going to walk in 
from the street and see how my 
bakeshop looks to me. It’s hard to be 
critical of your own business, but if 
I’m not critical . . . if I don’t stop 
to look and analyze then I'll never 
know. 
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May the promise of Christmas 
be fulfilled for you woul yours. 


hansas Milling Company * Wichita, hansas 


Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas — Marion, Ohio 
CAPACITY, 12,000 CWTS. STORAGE, 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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Baker’s Doorbell 





ontinued from page 57) 


spudnuts sold, the firm also handles 


coffee, milk, ice cream and other 
merchandise. Free spudnuts and cof- 
fee were served on opening day. 
e 

Mrizek Bakers, Inc., Kansas City, 
a wholesale and retail baking com- 
pany, has closed and is being liqui- 
dated, Emil A. Mrizek, secretary of 


the firm, has announced. Mr. Mrizek 
said expenses of the bakery have ex- 
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ceeded the profits so greatly that the 
firm has decided to liquidate. 
oe 
Frost Bakery of Denver has rnoved 
to a new location. The bakery has dis- 
continued its several branch stores. 


The New Elite Bakery has been 
opened at the Josephine Shopping 
Center in Denver. 


as 
Quality Bakery, one of the oldest 
bread and pastry firms in Newton, 
Kansas, has been sold by Mrs. A. H. 
Griffith and son, Eldon, to E. V. Cook, 
Bloomington, Ill. Mr. Cook has been 


a baker at Bloomington for five 
years. Prior to that he was head of 
the bakery department at the Su- 
perior Food Store, Newton. 

oe) 

Cottage Do-Nut Shop, Denver, is 
now operated by Fay Bainter and 
W. S. Beebe. 

e 


A new delivery truck has been add- 
ed to the equipment of the Wortz 
Biscuit Co., Oklahoma City. 

y 

Oreste Piz, operating a bakery in 
Denver, is erecting a $100,000 baking 
plant: in Lakewood, a suburb of Den- 


A Merry Christmas 
and a HEALTHY New Year 


“from the Makers 
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ANNUAL CAKEWALK AIDS 
YOUNG MUSICIANS 


ARTESIA, N.M.—Artesia’s annual 
cakewalk attracted hundreds of per- 
sons who turned out to contribute 
their bit to the Band-Aid club’s 
money-raising project. Special cakes 
were contributed by four area bak- 
eries. Over 200 regular cakes were 
given as prizes. Proceeds from the 
walk will be used to send 130 junior 
and senior high school band members 
on trips and purchase new instru- 
ments. Over $600 was raised. 








ver. Mr. Piz’s present plant has been 
condemned by the city to make way 
for a housing project. 

* 

The garage and 16 trucks of the 
Royal Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
burned with a loss estimated at $75,- 
000. The bakery’s pastry shop located 
in the basement was saved but suf- 
fered smoke and water damage. 

* 

Formal opening of Bills Bakery, 
Clinton, Okla., was staged in its new 
location. Additional equipment newly 
installed includes an oven and a 
dough retarder. 


Herb Smith, who has been in the 
bakery business in Seattle, Mount 
Vernon and Bellingham, Wash., for 
many years, will open a new store 
in Seattle. 

e 


A new Spudnut Shop was opened 
in Oklahoma City by Mrs. Mildred 
Denham. 

«€ 


Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Terry, owners 
of Terry’s Bakery at Flora, IIl., have 
moved their business into the new 
Howell building where they held a 
big opening event. 

8 

A special promotion was arranged 
by Waters Bakery of Cambridge, 
Neb., when it observed its first an- 
niversary in its new location. 

e 

A Brownee Bakery will be located 
in the modern Southside Shopping 
Center now under construction in 
Fargo, N.D. 

° 


Merle Jones is the new owner of 
the Bowman (N.D.) Bakery. 
€ 
A. L. Fletcher, owner of Bowman 
Baking Co., Albuquerque, N.M., pre- 
vented possible looting of his business 
because he worked late one evening 
on his books. Mr. Fletcher saw a 
prowler flee when he investigated a 
noise outside the bakery. 
o 
Formal opening of Gene Savoy’s 
bakery in LeSueur, Minn., is planned 
in the near future. Mr. Savoy for- 
merly operated a bakery in Belle 
Plaine, Minn. 
c) 


Donald J. McClue, former Choteau 
and Valier, Mont., baker, is now op- 
erating the Conrad (Mont.) Bakery. 


Freddie Matuska is now in charge 
of baking at Jo’s Bakery, Jackson, 
Minn., according to Mrs. Maren Prev- 
ratil and Mrs. Jennie Getty, owners. 
Assistants are Hannah Johnson and 
Mrs. Jen Hatch. 

* 

Louis R. Bricker has repurchased 
the bakery he operated at Madison, 
Wis., for 10 years. The bakery was 
sold two years ago by Mr. Bricker 
to Elroy Dohmeyer. 
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When 
Do People Buy? 


Where 
Do People Buy? 





(Continued from page 31) 


Now let’s examine the per cent 
of weekly purchases made on Fri- 
day and Saturday from the stand- 
point of the size of the city. Among 
the small town families Saturday 
accounts for considerably more “of 
the week’s total purchases than Fri- 
day. In cities just over 100,000 Sat- 
urday still has a slight edge. But 
note the trend in your cities over 
1,000,000 population. Friday now ac- 
counts for 31% of the purchases 
while Saturday has slipped to a 29%. 

I have not commented on certain 
unsettled factors such as the effect 
of Sunday buying, the effect of the 
5-day week or the shopping habits 
of the farmer. After all, a friend 
said to me the other day, “Nieman, 
the closest you'll ever come to farm- 
ing is your attempt to cross a chick- 
en with a daily racing form to see 
if it would lay odds.” 

Now here are the biggest purchases 
by time of day. Generally speaking, 
in your residential neighborhood you 
have got a steady flow of business 
from 10 a.m. to 12 noon. Then there 
will be a lull through the lunch hour 
followed by steady business again 
until supper time. This residential 
pattern of shopping will, of course, 
vary in those crowded apartment 
areas of large cities where they have 
stacked people on top of each other 
for 15 or 20 stories. In those neigh- 
borhoods the peak daily purchases 
are likely to be from 5 to 8 p.m. 

Here is a typical market survey 
which happens to have been made 
in Kansas City. It shows when the 
biggest purchases are made on dif- 
ferent days. Between 10 a.m. and 12 
noon through Thursday, 27%; Fri- 
day, 25%; Saturday, 37%. Between 
12 noon and 4 p.m. through Thurs- 
day 23%; Friday, 18%; Saturday, 
27%. Between 4 to 6 p.m. through 
Thursday, 23%; Friday, 22%; Satur- 
day, 20%. After 6 p.m. through 
Thursday, 20%; Friday, 30%; Satur- 
day, 10%. 

Note how 10 a.m. to 12 noon looms 
up on Saturday while “after 6 p.m.” 
is heavy on Friday. Remember Fri- 
day is pay day. Note the heavy trend 
of Friday night sales on pay day. 
Saturday night is becoming of little 
consequence. Now the above chart 
on weekly shopping days is of par- 
ticular importance to a cake plant. 
It is foolhardy for us to load the 
markets on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday when we should be stay- 
ing close to the market on these 
days and then step up our output and 
distribution on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday. It is suggested that we 
accomplish our distribution before 2 
or 3 p.m. and that we build good 
displays with an adequate stock of 
merchandise for the week end days. 
For convenience to. the grocer this 
should be done at times other than 
say 10 a.m. to 12 noon on a Satur- 
day morning when store traffic is 
the heaviest. 

In conclusion I would like to em- 
phasize that there is an important 
detail to the over-all sales and dis- 
tribution picture. It is this, we must 
get knowledge through research and 
Surveys as to what goes on in our 
markets. And then we must take 
another look at our hole card—it is 
this, we must intelligently apply this 
information on the buying habits of 
people to our own business. This is 
the best insurance we have in seeing 
that cake plants stay out of the obit- 
uary- columns. 


(Continued from page 31) 


a machine that was beside a coffee 
and soft drink machine. Then I went 
to the army and I bought them at the 
P.X.’s and in the commissaries. After 
I was discharged I got married and 
my wife used to pick them up at the 
grocery store. You know I had 
mother-in-law trouble and when I 
fell back on my alimony payments 
they sent me to the pen. While I 
was there I used to buy these cakes 
off the carts as they passed through 
the aisles, also in the inmates com- 
missary. Well, I got myself straight- 
ened out with the little woman and 
now we have a couple of swell kids. 

“The other night we were going to 
an outdoor movie with the kids. On 
our way we stopped at one of those 
enclosed vegetable stands for some 
potatoes and onions. I remembered 
that we bought some cakes for straw- 
berries when they were in season at 
this stand but now this guy had a 
full line of packaged cakes on display 
and he said he was doing all right 
with them. When we got to the 
movies, you know how kids are, they 
wanted something to eat even though 
they had their supper about an hour 
before and do you know we saw 
some 10¢ and 15¢ cake at their snack 
bar. I bought the kids some cake 
becaus: I knew they would get more 
good from the cake than a lot of 
other things they had there.” 

A few days later another friend of 
mine phoned and offered to take me 
to lunch. 

Enroute to the restaurant we 
stopped at a self-service drug store. 
Walking through the aisles looking 
for the aspirins, I could not escape 
the three tier six-foot display of 
packaged cake. While inspecting the 
display the manager approached and 
inquired if he could help us. During 
the conversation the manager said, 
“Why shouldn’t we sell packaged 
cake, don’t the food stores have drug 
store departments?” The only reason 
I enjoyed my lunch that day was 
because somebody else paid for it. 


The places I have mentioned are 
actual locations where packaged cake 
from a wholesale baker is being sold. 
Time does not permit me to mention 
other sales outlets, but if I have pro- 
voked you to the extent that you will 
think of other than the conventional 
markets for our merchandise, then 
our time has been well spent. 


I would also suggest that you make 
spot surveys of your competitors dis- 
tribution periodically, not only to keep 
abreast of them but through this 
competition we may attract more 
people to consuming more packaged 
cake. 

One of the reasons for the con- 
sumption of nearly a billion pounds 
of packaged cake annually is_ the 
competition among packaged cake 
bakers. No one company could have 
built such a volume. 


We have spent millions of dollars 
for display stands, floor racks and 
advertising in general in order to 
acquaint more consumers with our 
products but we cannot continue to 
increase our distribution unless we 
sell our story to new markets. 


I am firmly convinced that the 
surest way to insure our economic 
future is to keep the distribution 
streams flowing into the markets 
where the consumers buy packaged 
cake and to by-pass those stagnant 
pools of distribution that create our 
ace profit killer, STALE RETURNS. 
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HELPS 


Baking Publications: 





EXHIBITION GOODS 


By L. O. Smith 

Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade 
by entering cake exhibitions will benefit by this work 
which tells how to produce the baked goods judges are 
looking for. $7.00 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very 

highest quality are included in this 328-page book. For- 

mulas for 82 different pies are included, with several 

variations of some. $5.00 


EXECUTIVE THINKING AND ACTION By Fred DeArmond 
Executives cf different qualities of mind and pro- 

cedure are required for business, voluntary association, 
government and military. The book takes up the subject 

under these divisions. The problems are bounded on four 

sides, then narrowed down to a point that is soluble. 

250 pages of good material for executives. $6.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN . 
By Fred DeArmond 
A new publication written especially for the route 
salesman and managers interested in this method of 
distribution. $3.50 


DUTIES OF A BREAD SALES SUPERVISOR By E. J. Sperry 
A valuable textbook for bread sales supervisors, 
managers and owners. Sections on interviewing pros- 
pective salesmen, record keeping, advertising. 
Initial copies $20.00; additional copies $4.41 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his 

creative designing and master a classic technique, this 

135-page illustrated volume contains chapters on letter- 

ing and design. $4.50 


SWISS BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY By Walter Bachman 
The English translation of a Swiss book of formulas 

for making all kinds of “Continental” cakes and pas- 

tries. Covers every stage from raw materials to the 

finished article. $9.00 


THE COMPLETE PATISSIER By E. J. Kollist 
Another volume dealing with European pastry deli- 

cacies, this work contains almost 1,500 formulas, with 

sections on yeast cakes, meringues, and pastries in addi- 

tion to confectionery. $10.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 
ROLLS MANUFACTURE By. John C. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of 
Baking, formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute. A splendid guide to practical pakers. 
$3.75 


FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD By Storck & Teague 
Published in August, 1952. A University of Minne- 

sota Press book, written after years of careful research 

by two men in close connection with the flour milling 

industry. The early chapters are historical in character, 

dealing with the rise of man and the relationship of his 

diet, food-eating and growing habits. $7.50 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, pre- 

pared by an expert in his field, now in its third printing. 

An invaluable aid in solving production problems almost 

as rapidly as they occur. $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—CAKES AND PASTRIES 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy 
source of up-to-date and practical formulas on the pro- 
duction of cakes and pastries with which the baker can 
increase sales and improve his product’s quality $1.00 


Reader Service Department 
The American Baker 


ORDER FROM 


118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
























Display Space in 
Grocery Stores 


Display space in the grocery store 
is no longer a matter of competition 
between _ bakers. 
It is a problem 
which affects all 
bakers, and the 
solution depends 
on factors many 
of which are far 
removed from the 
baking business. 
With these 
thoughts in the 
minds of its lead- 
ers, the Virginia 
Bakers Council, 
under the direc- 
tion of Harold K. 
Wilder, executive 
secretary, is planning some confer- 
ence meetings for bakery sales man- 
agers and supervisors during which it 
is hoped some frank discussions may 
develop of some of the problems 
which confront all bakers in their 
efforts to get more space and better 
displays in retail food stores. 

This problem of more and better 
display space in grocery stores is one 
of the most important problems with 
which the wholesale baking industry 
has to cope. It is not a problem which 
an individual baker can solve alone. 
It is an industry problem. 

During the wholesale bread branch 
session of the recent American Bak- 
ers Assn. Convention in Chicago, 
E. J. Sperry, Sperry’s “Personal Opin- 
ion,” pointed out that bakers have 
permitted “other food processors to 
homestead on the property that be- 
longs to the bakery in the grocery 
store.” 

“Bakers are fast approaching the 
point where they are getting less 
than 3% of this space,” he warned. 

The big problem is not how one 


Bill Lingren 





LET THAT PIG EAT CAKE 
AND LIKE IT 


TUCUMCARI, N.M. — Pigs that 
can have their cake and eat it seem 
to thrive on this unusual diet, Wil- 
liam Broaddus of Perfection Bakery, 
Tucumcari, N.M., can tell you. Mr. 
Broaddus found this out in a strange 
manner. A member of the Lions club, 
he failed one day to recognize all his 
fellow members at a meeting. Ac- 
cording to club policy such failure is 
rewarded with the care of a young 
pig for a week. Mr. Broaddus, not be- 
ing equipped to feed a porker, hit 
upon one of his cakes, thinking that 
“nothing is too good for this pig.” 
His boarder loved the cake, he says. 
Hazel and Charles Broaddus, also of 
Perfection Bakery, maintained a 
weeklong guard on the rest of the 
firm’s cakes and drilled William to 
acquaint him with the names of all 
his fellow Lions. 
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particular bakery, as an individual 
firm, can get more space, but how it 
and the other wholesale baking firms 
in its market can even hang on to 
the space they already have. 

The idea behind the proposed con- 
ference meetings of the Virginia 
Bakers Council is to equip sales man- 
agers and supervisors with facts and 
figures to convince their customers 
that the space they give up to some 
of the new food and non-food items 
being pushed in grocery stores cur- 
rently could be better used for more 
profitable items, such as bread and 
bakery products. 

This is an excellent example of a 
baking industry group attacking an 
industry problem in a straightfor- 
ward manner. In fighting the whole- 
sale baking industry’s battle on this 
front, nothing can be accomplished 
unless it is accomplished as an entire 
industry. 


Non-Foods in 
Food Stores 


A supermarket in Rhode Island has 
installed a self-service shoe depart- 
ment, it was reported in a recent 
issue of the Long View, monthly bul- 
letin letter of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago. Samples are displayed on 
shelves; you try them on and when 
you find a size that fits, a clerk gets 
you a pair from stock. 

The Long View also reports that 
a supermarket in California is dis- 
playing a complete line of Crosley 
television, while another is the fran- 
chised dealer for International Har- 
vester refrigerators and home freez- 
ers. 

“If any of your dealers show signs 
of going overboard on non-foods,” the 
Long View suggests to its baker- 
readers, “don’t let them do it before 
you have given them the profit story 
on bread. We can’t help thinking how 
much better off the grocers would be 
if they took some of that space they 
are devoting to hardware and what- 
nots, and set up a really good bakery 
department instead.” 

The Long View is giving wholesale 
bakers good advice. Everyone in the 
baking industry knows of the excel- 
lent profit story on bread that can be 
told to the retail grocers, but there 
is much to be done in getting this 
story across to the grocers and get- 
ting them to realize the profit value 
in a well-managed bakery goods de- 
partment. 


Definition of a 
Salesman 


E. W. Fierke, who recently retired 
from his sales position with General 
Mills in Minneapolis, has passed on 
the following interesting definition of 
a salesman: 

“The salesman is one who must be 
an expert driver, liar, dancer, trav- 
eler, bridge player, poker hound, golf 
player, financier, capitalist, philan- 
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palmistry, 
dogs, cats, 


authority 
chemistry, psychology, 
blondes, quail—and he should be able 
to pronounce the name of the product 
he is selling.” 

Does anyone recognize any of the 
allied trades salesmen? 


thropist, on 
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the chairmanship of:Fred G. Stritz- 
inger, General Baking Co., Boston, 
and president of the New England 
Bakers Assn. A majority of the gov- 
ernors were present. The report of 
Guy Maynard, E. M. Noel Co., Boston, 
treasurer, showed the organization 
to be in a strong financial position, 
and the present membership was re- 
ported at 149 bakers and 214 allied 
tradesmen. This was a comfortable 
increase over the previous year, with 
other memberships anticipated be- 
fore the year is over. The total paid 
registration at the convention was 
130 bakers and 160 allied tradesmen. 
In addition to this, several hundred 
other bakers attended the exhibit 
and the retail bakers session. 

The New England Bakery Allied 
Tradesmen sponsored an early morn- 
ing breakfast Nov. 19, with approxi- 
mately 130 in attendance. Elwyn B. 
Clancy, Cambridge, Mass., Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., president of the group, 
presided and introduced J. Gordon 
McKinnon, a noted convention speak- 
er, who gave an inspirational talk 
on “What Makes a Good Salesman.” 
During his address he made many 
suggestions along this line. 

Phil Sheehan, Sherman Paper 
Products Co., was elected president 
of the group for the forthcoming 
year. Robert Bond, Borden Co., was 
named vice president, and Earl Blan- 
chard, Brolite Co., secretary. 

The final event of the convention 
was the reception, cocktail party and 
annual banquet. This event was very 
well attended, and dancing and en- 
tertainment followed the banquet. 

Approximately 50 firms had booths 
at the exposition conducted in con- 
nection with the convention. Prac- 
tically all of the booths were attrac- 
tively decorated, and it was an ex- 
tremely interesting show, about which 
many favorable comments’ were 
heard. 

Improved types of store fixtures 
were an attractive part of the exposi- 
tion, and almost innumerable types of 
bakery ingredients were displayed. 
Many pieces of bakery machinery and 
equipment were shown, some of which 
were sold on the floor of the ex- 
hibit. 

Bread wrappers and cake contain- 
ers were shown in great numbers, 
with emphasis placed on visability 
and the use of eye appealing colors. 

Among some of the more promin- 
ent exhibits were these: 

The Bakers of America Program 
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displayed photographs and moving 
illustrations showing its various ac- 
tivities. 

The Doughnut Corporation of 
America had a display of packaged 
doughnuts and other products. Dough- 
nuts and coffee were served at the 
booth. 

Standard Brands, Inc., Fleisch- 
mann Division, explained its promo- 
tion service through a series of charts, 
and also displayed packages and con- 
tainers of its products. 

The Nashua (N. H.) Corp. had one 
of the most colorful displays of 
wrapped bread at the exposition. 

Probably the largest display was 
that of the H. A. Johnson Co. It 
showed finished cakes and sweet 
goods, and featured the Johnson Reel 
Oven. 

Swift & Co. showed a large il- 
lustrated map, indicating the location 
of its refineries and vegetable oil 
mills. 

Wilson & Co. displayed drums of its 
product ‘Bakerite,” cake _illustra- 
tions. 

Armour & Co. displayed containers 
of its products, and literature de- 
scribing them. 

The National Yeast Corp. had an 
illuminated replica of its yeast pack- 
age, and containers of its other prod- 
ucts. 

Joseph Middleby, Jr., Inc., gave a 
continuous demonstration of cake 
decorating. 

S. Gumpert & Co., Inc., had an at- 
tractive display of cake and sweet 
goods. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., had a show 
case full of sweet goods, served 
doughnuts, and displayed illustrations 
showing the goods into which their 
products go. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., featured the 
promotional work it is doing for the 
baking industry. 

The Unger Co. had an interesting 
display of packages, and featured a 
bag with a wax treatment to main- 
tain freshness. 

The New England Bakers Assn. 
had an attractive conference booth, 
in which it stressed the advantage 
of membership in the association. 

The Joe Lowe Corp. showed murals 
depicting its equipment, and a large 
display of sweet goods. 

The Nulomoline Division of the 
American Molasses Co. displayed 
cakes and the ingredients it makes 
to go into them. 

The G. H. Tennant Co. featured 
its equipment for complete floor 
maintenance. 

The exposition was in charge of a 
committee headed by John D. Dick- 
son, Bay State Bakery, Inc.,. Brock- 
ton, Mass. 


AIRLINE FLIES ROLLS AND 
BREAD TO EUROPE 


NEW YORK—A small shipment of 
Brown ’n Serve rolls and French 
bread was recently carried from New 
York to Belgium by Sabena Belgian 
Airlines. Europe, it appears, is not 
familiar with this American idea. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Rud- 
kin (Mrs. Rudkin is president of Pep- 
peridge Farms Products, Norwalk, 
Conn.) were in Eurove last summer, 
they sent home from Spain for some 
of their Brown ’n Serve rolls and 
bread. The hotel culinary department 
was surprised at the idea. Later in 
Antwerp, Belgium, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rudkin told a friend who is a manu- 
facturer of baking ovens about their 
experience in Spain. He, too, was in- 
terested and recently received the 
shipment of seven varieties of rolls 
and bread for his own testing. 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 


from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country’s finest flours. 
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Crust 2 Crum 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








“Give Us This Day” 


LTHOUGH bread is one of the 
oldest foods, you wouldn’t recog- 
nize the kind that was served to the 
people of other nations in other days. 
The bread that the ancient Gauls 
ate, for example, was pretty bitter 
stuff because the flour it was made 
from was ground from acorns. The 
staff of life which the Siberians par- 
take of (to this day) is thoroughly 
frozen. The housewife bakes a batch 
of bread at a time and stores it out- 
of-doors, immediately afterwards. 
One loaf is removed at a time for 
thawing and serving. 

The Romans ate bread that was 
very elegant. One fancy variety was 
prepared by turning it on a spit. An- 
other was made by allowing the 
dough to swell in water before being 
baked, so that the finished product 
could float on the surface of liquids. 

Some Romans liked their bread in 
fanciful shapes for special occasions. 
That is, if a poet was invited to din- 
ner, he was served bread that was 
kneaded into small lyres. At wedding 
suppers the bride and groom enjoyed 
“loaves” that looked like two joined 
rings. 

Twelfth and Thirteenth Century 
French courtiers enjoyed 20 different 
varieties, made of wholesome ingre- 
dients. There was “pain de cour,” 
“pain de pape,” “pain de chevalier,” 
“pain de paire,’”’ “pain d’ecuyer,” to 
name but a few. The poor peasant of 
the time, though, had only “pain de 
boulanger’—if he could get it. This 
was an exceptionally inferior ball- 
shaped loaf. 

What you were also determined the 
type of bread you ate if you lived in 
medieval England. Manchet, a white 
loaf, was baked for the nobles. Brown 
bread was the tradesman’s staff of 
life. But when the lower classes 
prayed, ‘Give us this day . .” the 
mental picture was of a loaf that was 
black. 

One of the world’s most unusual 
breads was made in northern Sweden 
during the Middle Ages. The recipe 
consisted mainly of reindeer blood, 
barley, and quantities of water. The 
dough made from this was cooked 
on a stone slab until it became hard. 
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BREAD AND CIRCUSES—As Rome 
increased her territory and multi- 
plied her provinces and slaves, it 
seemed advisable first to amuse, and 
before long to feed, the idle city pro- 
letariat; and so the state ado,ted 
the policy panem et circenses—the 
“bread and circuses” whereby the 
mob was appeased. 

The food dole was first set up in 
123 B.C., as a system whereby the 








a period of five years in an effort 
to keep the price of grain down for 
those who purchased it. 

In 46 B.C. Julius Caesar found 
that 320,000 Romans were receiving 
free grain, out of a total free popu- 
lation of perhaps 600,000. By send- 
ing colonists from the city to the 
provinces at state expense, he man- 
aged to reduce this number to 150,- 
000; and it was further reduced later, 
so that by the early third century 
A.D. only 75,000 were on the dole. 
Finally, however, in the fourth cen- 
tury, the distribution was made in 
bread, so that practically the entire 
milling-baking trade was working for 
the state. Thus, one of the principal 
Roman industries was nationalized, 
and the populace no longer needed 
even to grind its grain or bake its 
bread.—“Flour for Man’s Bread: A 
History of Milling,’ University of 
Minnesota Press. 
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Taxes, Taxes. Taxes 


Taxes upon every article which en- 
ters into the mouth or covers the 
back or is placed under the foot; 
taxes upon everything which is pleas- 
ant to see, hear, feel, smell, and taste; 
taxes upon warmth, light, and loco- 


motion; taxes on everything on earth 
and in the waters under the earth, 
on everything that comes from abroad 
or is grown at home; taxes on the 
raw material; taxes on every fresh 
value that is added to it by the in- 
dustry of man; taxes on the sauce 
which pampers man’s appetite and 
the drug that restores him to health 
on the ermine which decorates th‘ 
judge and the rope that hangs the 
criminal, on the brass nails of the 
coffin, and the ribbons of the bride; 
on the poor man’s salt and the rich 
man’s spice, at bed or at board, 
couchant or levant; we must pay. 

The schoolboy whips his taxed top. 
The beardless youth manages his 
taxed horse with a taxed bridle on a 
taxed road; and the dying English- 
man, pouring his medicine which has 
paid 7 per cent. into a spoon which 
has paid 15%, throws himself back 
upon his chintz bed which has paid 
22%, makes his will on an 8-lb. 
stamp, and expires in the arms of an 
apothecary who has paid 100 lb. for 
the privilege of putting him to death. 
...His virtues are handed down to 
posterity on taxed marble; and he is 
then gathered to his fathers to be 
taxed no more. — Sydney Smith, 
Canon of St. Paul’s, in the Edinburgh 
Review (1820). 





FOOD AND NUTRITION sEcTion 
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FIRST PLACE—Dr. Norman Jolliffe, director of nutrition for the New York 
City Health Department, and Dr. William B. Bradley, scientific director of 
the American Institute of Baking, inspect an exhibit of the “ten best sellers” 
among nutrition education aids at the American Public Health Assn. Dr. 
Jolliffe has been active in the enrichment program since its inception. The 
AIB’s “Wheel of Good Eating” won an “Oscar” from the APHA, being placed 
first among all nutrition educational materials. The “wheel” was also voted 
the most popular nutr‘:tion poster by U.S. nutritionists. This exhibit was seen 
recently at the APHA conference in Cleveland. 


government sold a full ration of grain 
monthly to every adult citizen at 
about half the prevailing price. From 
this time on, grain for the people was 
a political football, although it was 
not until 58 B.C. that free grain was 
first regularly distributed. It took 
20% of the entire revenue of the 
state to support this dole, and an ad- 
ditional 10% or more was spent over 
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MARK WRAPPING TISSUE 
ON OUTSIDE IS ADVICE 


NEW YORK—A plea for complete 
description of contents on the outside 
of every bundle, package or carton 
sold has gone out to manufacturers of 
sheet wrapping tissue from the Tis- 
sue Association, Inc., New York. 

Marked on each package should 
be grade, sheet count, sheet size, basis 
weight and the manufacturer’s name 
or an identifying mark, says the asso- 
ciation. 

‘It is alleged that recently sales of 
bundles, packages or boxes of sheet 
wrapping tissue have been made in 
some markets without any content 
marking on the wrapper or carton or 
even, it is claimed in some cases, with 
incorrect content labeling,” says the 
association. 

‘We had believed that the practice 
of plainly indicating the contents of 
all bundles, packages or cartons of 
sheet wrapping tissue was so firmly 
established, both by custom and by 
law, that no unmarked bundles, pack- 
ages or cartons were being sold today 
but if the reports to us are correct 
this is not the case,” the group’s an- 
nouncement states. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH TALENT 
ENTERTAINS BAKERS 


PITTSBURGH—tTalent from Pitts- 
burgh bake shops entertained the Re- 
tail Master Bakers Assn. of Western 
Pennsylvania recently, with Ray 
Yount, Ray Yount Co., master of 
ceremonies. William Baker, Standard 
Brands, Inc., planned the “talent 
night,”’ with John Knaus, Knaus Bak- 
ery, serving.as chairman. 

At the afternoon business session 
Ernest Gysegem, Quality Bake Shop, 
Charleroi, presided. Paul Kopcak, 
Herminie Bakery, Herminie, was wel- 
comed as a new member. 

Joseph Aumer, Aumer Bakery, 
chairman of the association’s social 
committee for entertainment of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. conven- 
tion at William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Jan. 18-20, reported his com- 
mittee was planning a party for con. 
vention members Jan. 19. 

John Richey, Richey Bakery, Union- 
town, chairman of the association’s 
arrangements for attending the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America 
convention in St. Louis, Mo., April 
12-15 reported many bakers had made 
reservations to attend. 








One Day Symposium 
Held for Teachers 
at Reading Bakery 


READING, PA. — Maier’s Bakery, 
Reading, Pa., one of the largest bak- 
eries in eastern Pennsylvania, opened 
its doors to the city’s school teach- 
ers recently for an all-day symposi- 
um on bakery management, opera- 
tion and personne! training. The pro- 
gram was sponsored by the Reading- 
Berks Manufacturers Assn. and 
Chamber of Commerce to commemo- 
rate Pennsylvania Week. The pur- 
pose of the visit and tour was to 
give teachers a closer look at busi- 
ness and industry, and familiarize 
all groups with each other’s problems. 

Highlights of the program were 
talks by William E. Maier on the 
development of the bakery and its 
management policies and Mrs. Anna 
Smith, educational director for the 
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BAKERY SYMPOSIUM—tTeachers of grades 1-12 went to school at Maier’s 
Bakery, Reading, Pa., where they were day-long guests of the plant at a 
symposium on bakery methods and management, followed by lunch and a 
plant tour. The meeting was part of the city-wide Business-Industry-Educa- 
tion program to commemorate Pennsylvania Week. At the speakers’ table in 
the rear are (left to right): Lloyd Brookshire, production superintendent; 
Edna Kalbach, office manager; William E. Maier; Dr. Oscar Skovholt, labora- 
tory director of the Quality Bakers of America, and (in white uniform) David 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











Nein, maintenance supervisor. 


bakery and associate professor of 
home economics at Albright College, 
who discussed the value of baked 
goods in human nutrition. Guest of 
honor was Dr. Oscar Skovholt, di- 
rector of the laboratory for Quality 
Bakers of America, who spoke on 
the chemistry of bread. Departmental 
heads also gave brief outlines of the 
work of each department. Teachers 
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inspected an exhibit of charts, mo- 
vies and other educational material 
on bread making. 

Founded in 1908, Maier’s Bakery 
now employes 258 people and turns 
out an average production of ap- 
proximately 250,000 loaves of bread a 
week, in addition to many thousands 
of rolls, sweet buns and cakes. 
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FLEISCHMANN NAMES NEW 
MANAGER FOR TWIN CITIES 


MINNEAPOLIS — Joseph P. Kee- 
gan, Chicago district manager, 
Fleischmann division, Standard 
Brands, Inc., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Floyd B. Spurlock as 
area manager for the Twin Cities- 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Mr. Spurlock, who will have his 
headquarters in Minneapolis, comes 
to the Twin Cities from New Orleans, 
where he was area manager for four 
years. Prior to the New Orleans ap- 
pointment he represented his com- 
pany in Little Rock, Ark., Bowling 
Green, Ky., and Nashville, Tenn. 

Except for the period during World 
War II, when he served as an officer 
in the Army, Mr. Spurlock has spent 
the past 20 years as a Fleischmann 
man. 





THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
’ CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 











2 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
“Diamo nd D” ent. “Milled under Lahestee ter 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
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RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of/- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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QUALITY FLOURS =(@@ar 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
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MANAGED 
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Every luxury and convenience for 
light-hearted, informal living—400 
feet of ocean-front beach . . private 
pool . . patio, sundeck and solarium 

. air-conditioned and ocean- view 
rooms .. cocktail lounge . . delicious 
food, reasonably priced. Convenient 
to all sports and entertainment. 


LOW FALL RATES 
On the Ocean NOW IN EFFECT 


at 158th Street 





wiAM! BEACH . 
FLORIDA 


PAUL L. GARD, 
MANAGER 
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“read ts the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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knowledge of what is going on in his 
company. 

The employer, too, wants security 
in the form of steady business, a 
chance to grow, fair treatment, a 
respected business and the knowl- 
edge of what is going on in his in- 
dustry. 

In addition to security, the worker 
wants recognition. So does his em- 
ployer. The employee’s recognition 
includes fair pay, a chance to earn 
more, a chance to be an important 
member of his department organiza- 
tion, appreciation of his effort and 
an opportunity to be listened to. 

For the employer, under the paral- 
lel desire for recognition are includ- 
ed these factors: the employer wants 
his company to earn a fair profit, he 
wants his company to have a 
chance for more profit, he wants 
his company to be important 
in its industry. He wants his com- 
pany’s efforts appreciated, and he 
wants his company to win respect in 
its industry. 

It takes all kinds of people to make 
up this world. Sometimes it prob- 
ably seems hopeless to try to under- 
stand why they behave as they do. 
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But I would like to leave you with 
the conviction and understanding 
that “what people want” out of their 
time here is not complex, not pecu- 
liar, and that there is little differ- 
ence among them. 

Where they differ is in the means 
by which they try to satisfy those 
wants. What they want—and what 
you and I want—is similar. It is our 
belief that good human relations can 
only be accomplished in the extent 
that this principle is understood. 
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HOLSUM PROMOTIONS 

TAMPA—A number of sales ex- 
ecutives of Holsum Bakers, Inc., have 
been promoted to higher positions, 
according to Cesar Medina, president. 
Raymond P. King is now vice presi- 
dent and director of sales. Others 
who become area managers across the 
state include Gasper Marretta, Pete 
Blanco, Tony Lazzara, Tom Gviffin, 
Oscar Montano, Raymond Lang, Al- 
bert Wyatt and Frank Scaglione. 
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WAGE INCREASE GIVEN 

LOCKPORT, N.Y.—Men will get a 
wage increase of 12¢ an hour and 
women 15¢ an hour under the first 
contract between the Upstate Biscuit 
Co. and the UAW-CIO, according to 
William S. Hilger, international union 
representative. 























ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


| ee } 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








KANSAS BEST 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK PLAY-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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... your skill and 
HUBBARD HIGH-QUALITY FLOURS! 


Always dependable, always the best 
. .. famous HUBBARD Flours. No matter 
how exacting your standards, HUBBARD 
has a performance-proven flour that 
will suit you perfectly. 


Made under rigid quality-control con- 
ditions, these fine HUBBARD flours are 
recognized as leaders in their field. 
HUBBARD flours have a reputation for 
reliability and economy to maintain! 




















KING HUBBARD 
“MOTHER HUBBARD 
SUPERLATIVE 

_. SONNY HUBBARD 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
OLDEN CREST 


The many qualities that make these 
ia STAR brands valuable to bakers are 
not accidental. They are carefully 
a achieved by proper wheat selection, 
superior milling and constant labo- 


ratory checking. 





The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 
building. Overhead sprinklers. 

Specializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 

pie fruits and confectioners items. 

Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 








Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 
Dock capacity: 20 trucks. Rail capacity: 15 cars. 


On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 
sorbed by line haul carriers. 


Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 


es BLOUR, INC. 


4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 























Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS } 





NEW SPOKANE MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S~MOST“MODERN 





MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
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SBA CHOOSES OFFICIAL 
SPRING CONVENTION SPOT 


ATLANTA—At a meeting of the 
board of governors of the Southern 
Bakers Assn. held in Tallahassee, 
Fla., Nov. 10, a resolution was in- 
troduced designating the Vinoy Park 
Hotel in St. Petersburg, Fla., as the 
association’s official spring convention 
headquarters. The adoption of an of- 
ficial convention hotel conforms to 
the generally accepted practice of 
industry associations. The date for 
the 40th SBA annual convention will 
be April 11-13, 1954. Announcement 
of the 39th annual convention which 
will be held on April 23-25, 1953, at 
the Vinoy Park Hotel! has previously 
been made. 

The board also voted to change the 
operating year of the Southern Bak- 
ers Assn. from June 1-May 31 to Jan. 
1-Dec. 31, with the officers now serv- 
ing continuing in office until Decem- 
ber, 1953, since they will have served 
only six months of their elected term 
at the close of 1952. 

While in Tallahassee the governing 
officers of the association*and a group 
of the board of trustees of the SBA 
University Fund, Inc., met with pres- 
ident Doak S. Campbell of Florida 
State University, Dr. L. A. Rumsey 
and the faculty of the department of 
baking science and management to 
discuss the department’s progress and 
plans for the future. They also met 
informally with the students of the 
baking science and management de- 
partment. 

Among those attending the Talla- 
hassee meeting were: President Ray- 
mond B. Streb, Royal Baking Co., 
Raleigh, N.C.; secretary-treasurer 
E. P. Cline, SBA; Louis Barth, Col- 
onial Stores, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; Roy 
Peters, Butter Krust Bakeries, Lake- 
land, Fla.; Howard W. Fisch, High- 
land Bakery, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; W. E. 
Tompkins, American Bakeries Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; R. H. Bennett, Criswell 
Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga.; William J. 
Rains, Grocers Baking Co., Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; J. M. McDonald, McDonald’s 
Bakery, Athens, Ala.; Mrs. Harvey 
Williamson, Durham Baking Co., 
Durham, N.C.; William J. Colby, Am- 
brosia Cake Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
C. H. Miller, Columbia Baking Co., 
Charlotte, N.C.; William H. Kelley, 
Holsum Baking Co., Gastonia, N.C.; 
E. P. Colby, Ambrosia Cake Bakeries 
Corp., Jacksonville, Fla. and Lee 
Holley, Standard Brands, Inc., At- 
lanta. 
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FABRICON PRODUCTS SENDS 
JACK JOYCE TO NEW YORK 


DETROIT — Jack Joyce has been 
transferred to the New York City 
offices of Fabricon Products, Inc., ac- 
cording to an announcement by R. D. 
Halford, Fabricon sales manager. 

Mr. Joyce will serve as_ sales 
representative for Fabricon in the 
metropolitan New York area and in 
Baltimore, Md., Washington, D.C., 
and Richmond, Va. Mr. Halford 
pointed out that this transfer is part 
of a continuing effort to expand and 
improve facilities for serving custom- 
ers for waxed paper bread wrappers, 
printed cellophane, cellophane bags 
and other wrapping materials pro- 
duced by Fabricon’s five plants across 
the country. 

Mr. Joyce has been with the com- 
pany for three years, and previously 
served as a sales representative in 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and West 
Virginia. He is succeeded in that ter- 
ritory by Paul Morrissey, who will 
maintain his headquarters in Cincin- 
nati. 
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BETS 


The ORIGINAL Bread-Enrichment Tablets 


Contain Ferrous Sulfate—the highly 
assimilable form of Iron as an ex- 
clusive feature—at no extra cost. 
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DIXIE LILY; | 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BuHLeR 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. ' 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


The Zuality Cakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
cnrid, Minn. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS : 


—_—_ 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Pineapple Pie Spotlighted: 





New York Times. 
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Pineapple pies “with nature’s most refreshing 
flavor” will be spotlighted in the pineapple indus- 
try’s powerful national advertising and sales 
promotional drive throughout the month of Janu- 
ary, it has been announced by C. L. Queen, secre- 
tary of the Pineapp!e Growers Assn. 

Full color advertisements featuring pineapple 
pie will reach more than 27 million customers in 
January through leading national magazines and 
Sunday supplements, including Good Housekeeping, 
Ladies Home Journal, Parents magazine, Farm 
Journal, True Story, Sunset, This Week and the 


Now ready for wholesale and retail bakers are 
new, full color truck and store. display materials 
which support commercially baked pineapple pies, 
as well as American Institute of Baking tested and 
approved formulas for top favorite p:neapple pies. 

Bakery truck and point-of-sale tie-in materials 
are headlined “Pineapple Pies—Fresh Baked” and 
provide space for brand imprint. Big full color 
truck and wall posters, 17 in. by 19 in., attractive 
counter cards and traffic-stopping window stream- 
ers, are available free through canned pineapple 
brand salesmen or by writing the Pineapple Grow- 
ers Assn., 215 Market St., San Francisco. 

Pineapple pie bakery formulas for pineapple 
two crust, chiffon, custard and pineapple cream pie, 
tested and approved by the AIB, will also be 
supplied, without charge, 


upon request. 
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ARBA Convention Plans Progress; 
Early Hotel Reservations Urged 


ST. LOUIS—“‘As plans for the April 
12-15 Bakers Fair take form, they 
bear out the convention committee’s 
promise that this will be the biggest 
and best convention ever held by the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ict,’ Walter Schuchardt, convention 
chairman said recently. 

He announced that the women’s 
committee is obtaining speakers and 
preparing demonstrations on four 
subjects of particular interest to 
women in the baking industry. These 
are: hiring and training sales person- 
nel, practical window trimming, effec- 
tive sampling of specials, and raising 
the average sale. 

Mrs. Lucille Vondra, Vondra Pastry 
Shop, is chairman of the women’s 
committee. Assisting her are: Mrs. 
Mildred Schattgen, Schattgen Pastry 
Shop; Mrs. Mildred Faherty, Dauern- 
heim Pastry Shop; Mrs. Ruth 
Schmidt, Schmidt Bakeries, and Mrs. 
Ella Noll, Warner-Noll Bakeries. 

Under the chairmanship of Richard 
Warner of Warner-Noll Bakeries, the 
baking demonstration committee has 
planned three days of demonstrations 
on frozen bakery goods and new 
products. 

Since frozen foods are of such 
growing importance in the baking in- 
dustry, two days will be spent in 
demonstrating how to freeze food, 
things to avoid in freezing, how freez- 
ing can be used to eliminate night- 
work, how it can reduce stale losses, 
and how to educate customers to use 
frozen bakery goods. 

Prominent speakers and_ visual 
demonstrations will be used during 
the two days, Mr. Warner said. 

The committee is developing and 
investigating a wide variety of new 
ideas with tested consumer accept- 
ance for the third day. They also plan 
to demonstrate any practical “gadg- 
ets”—such as molding bread on sheet- 
ers—which speed production or save 
time. 

In addition to Mr. Warner, the bak- 
ing demonstration committee in- 
cludes: Walter Noll, Warner-Noll 
Bakeries; Pete Bauer, Bauer Bakery; 
Nick Onofry, Onofry Bakery; Her- 
man Doering, Doering Bakery; John 


Sobery, Sobery Bakery, and George 
Eipper, Eipper Bakery. 


Hotel Reservation Plans 


The hotels convention reservation 
bureau is cooperating with reserva- 
tions chairman Armin Schwarz, Jr., 
of St. Louis, and his committee in 
handling of accommodations for the 
coming ARBA convention and exhi- 
bition. 

While the Hotel Jefferson has been 
selected as headquarters, eight other 
hotels in fairly close proximity to the 
Kiel Auditorium have also reserved 
rooms for this big event. Following is 
the order of these hotels in relation 
to their location to the Kiel Audi- 
torium: (1) Jefferson, (2) DeSoto, 
(3) Statler, (4) Mayfair, (5) Lennox, 
(6) Mark Twain, (7) Claridge, (8) 
Majestic and (9) Baltimore. 

Bakers and allied companies inter- 
ested in attending the convention may 
make their reservations directly to 








PAN POINTS—Jerome Debs, right, 
president, Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., 
is illustrating a point on pan construc- 
tion to Charles Collins, equipment 
maintenance instructor for the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, before ad- 
dressing the AIB’s 62nd class on 
“Maintenance of Baker, Pans.” Mr. 
Debs has served as chairman of the 
committee on standardization of pans 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers. Instruction in the care and 
handling of pans is part of the course 
in maintenance and operation of bak- 
ery equipment, which is one unit in 
the comprehensive general baking 
course for production bakers, taught 
by Mr. Collins. 


the ARBA Hotels Convention Reser- 
vation Bureau, 911 Locust St., Room 
406, St. Louis 1, Mo. It is essential 
that the date and hour of arrival as 
well as definite date and approximate 
hour of departure be included, the 
committee says. It is also necessary 
to include the names and addresses 
of all persons who will occupy the 
reservations requested. First, second 
and third choices of hotels should be 
indicated. Formal application blanks 
for housing accommodations are 
available through ARBA offices, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VICE PRESIDENT NAMED 


PITTSBURGH-—S. P. Stallworth, 
president of the Ertl Baking Co., re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
A. Riley Lumpkin to the position of 
vice president and general manager. 
Mr. Lumpkin will be in charge of re- 
search and development, product con- 
trol and product analysis. He is a 
member of the Professional Society 
of Food Technologists. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 
SEE FULL WINTER SEASON 


ST. PAUL—A_ good attendance 
turned out at the University Club 
here Nov. 28 to discuss coming events 
of the winter season which will oc- 
cupy the attention of the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 

Plans were started for the club’s 
famous Bosses’ Night, slated for Jan- 
uary, and final arrangements were 
concluded for the annual Christmas 
Party of the association, slated for 
the Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Dec. 
12. Card games and social activities 
will start early in the afternoon, cul- 
minating in a buffet dinner in the 
evening. + 

In line with the allied trades’ de- 
sire to make attendance at the meet- 
ings more valuable to each individual 
member, a “baking activities com- 
mittee” was set up to keep the mem- 
bership posted on events of interest 
to the baking industry, such as 
changes in ownership of bakeries, 
local and regional meetings of inter- 
est to the allied trades, and to con- 
duct discussions on new technical de- 
velopments in baking which the al- 
lieds might wish to pass on to their 
customers. In addition, a “scuttlebutt 
period” was planned for each meet- 
ing, at which the baker guest and 














others with personal notes gathered 
in their travels would use to relay 
their information to the membership. 

A. J. Vander Voort, head of Dun- 
woody Baking School and technical 
editor of The American Baker, Min- 
neapolis, was appointed chairman of 
the baking activities committee. Mr. 
Vander Voort, in accepting, stressed 
the urgent need for young men in the 
industry to carry on its reputation 
as a craft. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS BAKERY CLUB 
HEARS WILLIAM WALMSLEY 


ST, LOUIS—A near capacity crowd 
attended the Greater St. Louis Bak- 
ery Production Club meeting at 
which William Walmsley of the 
American Institute of Baking was the 
featured speaker. Sixteen graduates 
of the institute, who studied under 
Mr. Walmsley, were in attendance. 

Mr. Walmsley’s subject was 
“Thinking as Applied to the Baking 
Industry.” Modern bakery machinery 
now being used was planned and put 
to work by someone in the past, Mr. 
Walmsley said. Mr. Walmsley’s talk 
was illustrated by slides and Mrs. 
Walmsley served as narrator. 

A new feature was a display of 
bakery products from Memphis, Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. It is planned to 
have a display from a different part 
of the country at each meeting. 

The movie film “How Children 
Look at Food” also was shown. 
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SPEAKER — When William Walms- 
ley (above) of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking addressed the Great- 
er St. Louis Production Club 16 AIB 
graduates were in the audience. Mr. 
Walmsley’s talk, “Thinking as Ap- 
plied to the Baking Industry,” was 
illustrated by slides and portions 
were narrated by Mrs. Walmsley. 
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Reeent Developments 
in Sanitary Shipment 


of Flour and Cereals 
By L. R. Jamison 


General Mills, Ine. 












Fig. 1—“Flexabin” collapsible rubber tanks, with a capacity of 3,000 Ib. 


flour. These containers are 4-ply tire cord, neoprene-coated. 
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Fig. 2—The tank car in the picture above has a capacity of approximately 
100,000 Ib. flour and is unloaded pneumatically. 
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Fig. 3—“L.C.L.” containers, built of heavy steel, are shipped in standard 
railroad gondola cars, Each tank holds 8,000 Ib. flour 
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Fig. 4—The collapsible fiberboard container in 
the picture above holds 2,000 Ib. flour. 
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Fig. 5—A “Flexabin” container being unloaded Fig. 6—An expe 
pneumatic suction system at a bakery. 


HEN my company was 
WY ssc to supply a speaker 

to discuss this subject with 
you, I was asked to handle the assign- 
ment because of the association that 
I have had during the past several 
years with the work that we have 
been doing in the field of bulk trans- 
port of flour. 

As I undertook the planning for 
this report to you, I realized that we 
have been working primarily with the 
challenge of economics and had sim- 
ply accepted the fact that whatever 
we did would have to be sanitary. 
As I started to switch my thinking 
toward sanitation features only, I 
then realized that all of our work 
has in fact maintained a very high 
standard of sanitation. 

First let me assure you that I am 
neither a baker nor a sanitarian. I 
cannot discuss the subject from a 
technical standpoint insofar as the 
technology of sanitation is concerned. 
My remarks will be based upon prac- 
tical experience and engineering ob- 
servations with methods and equip- 
ment that have been used. Obviously 
my remarks are going to be a reflec- 
tion of the work which has been and 
is being done within my company, 
and I propose to outline to you all of 
our experiences. For obvious reasons 
I am not going to evaluate them for 
you except with respect to sanitation. 
I do not propose to discuss the eco- 
nomics nor the detailed mechanical 
features of the work that we have 
done. 

Frankly, our work has been mostly 
in the direction of moving product in 
bulk, A study of the economic factors 
of flour movement leads one quickly 
to the conclusion that it is ridiculous 
to continue to sell flour to customers 
whose unit of purchase or thinking 
is a carload or a ton or 1,000 lb. and 
then proceed to pack and ship it in 
100-lb. bags. The tremendous amount 
of work that is being done by a large 
number of companies and people in 
and related to the flour and other 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article and pictures was the text 
of an address presented by Mr. Jami- 
son at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Bakery Sani- 
tarians, held at Chicago Oct. 15, 1952. 
The author is assistant director of 
the Engineering Control Department 
of General Mills, Inc. 





industries indicates that we are all 
of about the same mind in this re- 
spect. 

Let’s look first at the second phase 
of my subject—‘Solution of the Box- 
car Problem.” It must be recognized 
that for a long, long time flour will 
be shipped in 100-lb. sacks in box- 
cars. For such movement, there are 
two problems. 


1. The problem of supply. 
2. The problem of sanitation. 


I know that your program chair- 
man had in mind only the problem of 
sanitation, but our traffic people are 
fully conscious of the problem of 
supply. Both phases of the problem 
are subject to the same solution— 
namely, the ownership by the rail- 
roads of an adequate number of cars 
designed to facilitate proper cleaning 
before each use. 

At least one railroad that I know 
of has purchased a large fleet of flour 
hoxears. The Buffalo Creek Railroad 
at Buffalo has, I understand, 1,000 
or more such cars either delivered 
or on order, and it is the intent that 
these cars will be used exclusively 
for flour between the mills at Buf- 
falo and destination points for those 
mills; that the cars will be returned 
to Buffalo empty; and that the cars 
will incorporate some special features 
that add to the sanitation of the cars. 
But the principal feature of this 


move by the Buffalo Creek line is 
that a fleet of cars has been estab- 
lished as flour cars to move flour 
from mills to customers and return 
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rimental model of a “Fiexabin” 


container with a capacity of 15,000 Ib. flour. 
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empty. Surely a car that moves only 
from a flour mill, any flour mill to a 
baker, any baker, and is returned 
empty will be kept clean. All millers 
and all bakers are keenly interested 
in sanitation so that if, given a 
chance, we will keep cars clean. 


Miller-Baker Group’s Work 

You are probably all familiar with 
the work that has been done by the 
joint committee of millers and bak- 
ers with respect to sanitation of box- 
cars. I have recently reviewed the 
current status of the results of the 
work of this committee and am told 
that there are now some 8,000 box- 
cars that have been specially fitted 
with glass wool insulation at the ends, 
which is considered to be a real 
move in the direction of improved 
sanitation of the cars, and that there 
is some increasing evidence of a de- 
sire on the part of the railroads to 
deliver clean boxcars for loading. 

It is my feeling, however, that so 
long as boxcars are kept in multiple- 
use service, loaded with grain or 
other contaminating product one time 
and the next time with flour, we will 
continue to have a problem of box- 
car contamination. This, of course, 
can be eliminated or controlled by 
proper cleaning and treatment of the 
cars, but economic factors seem to 
prevent such a course. The railroads 
do not have enough equipment so that 
they can take all cars that are to 
be loaded with flour out of service 
for the length of time needed to 
clean and fumigate them. The millers 
do not have facilities or time to do 
the thorough job that would be nec- 
essary to cleanse all cars. 

It seems possible, however, to state 
that boxcars can be made clean if a 
sufficient amount of time and money 
is made available for that purpose. 
[I don’t think that will ever be done. 

What has just been said may be an 
over-simplification of the problem of 
the boxcar. It is, in reality, a simple 
problem but a great big one and one 
for which it is going to be difficult 
to find the proper solution. 

Now to a discussion of what has 
been and is being done in the field 
of bulk shipment. 


Must Consider Economics, Too 

I am sure that if sanitation were 
the only problem that we were reck- 
oning with, the problem would have 
been solved many years ago. We have 
been working with the manufacturers 
of Tote boxes and Trans-Flo cars 
since the beginning of their work. We 
are satisfied that both of these meth- 
ods of shipping offer vehicles which 
are or can be absolutely sanitary at 
a reasonable cost per cwt. of flour 
for sanitation. The reasons that they 
haven’t found universal application 
are undoubtedly economic reasons, 
and so we and others have been try- 
ing to find ways of shipping flour in 
bulk that provided better economics. 
Our independent work in studying 
other ideas is in no way a criticism 
or condemnation of other methods or 
ideas. While this whole subject of 
bulk shipping is in its formative 
stages, each good new idea inevit- 
ably will contribute something to the 
final best answer. 

It is my purpose now to tell you 
something of all of the work which 
we have been doing, in the hope 
that some of’ our work may be of 
interest and benefit to you and the 
industry. I shall refer also, to work 
with which we are familiar that 
others are doing, so that insofar as I 
am able to do so, I will give you a 
complete picture of the current de- 
velopments in the field of bulk trans- 
portation of flour. 

One of the West Coast milling com- 
panies and the Container Corporation 
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Fig. 7—A “Trans-Flo” bulk flour car at the loading dock of the Vallejo, 
Cal., plant of General Mills. This car’s capacity is 100,000 Ib. 





Fig. 8—“Tote Box” at filling station 
at the Los Angeles mill. 


4 SPECIAL WEEVIL CONTROL CAR 
DO NOT CONTAMINATE 
RETURN EMPTY TO BUFFALO 
FOR FLOUR RELOADING 
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Fig. 10—Legend stencilled on Buffalo Fig. 9—The smooth interior of one of the special flour cars in the shuttle 
Creek Railway boxcars for flour use. fleet of the Buffalo Creek Railway. The cars are standard size. 











Fig. 11—A Gramm truck trailer designed for over-the-road shipment of flour. Fig. 12—Bulk tank cars being emptied 
This trailer has a capacity of approximately 40,000 Ib. flour. of flour at Buffalo cereal plant. 





Fig. 13—A “Trans-Flo” bulk flour car being unloaded at Fig. 14—“Tote” Boxes, loaded and in a semi-trailer truck 
the Lodi, Cal., cereal plant. A 5-in. line is used. leaving the Los Angeles mill for a nearby bakery. 
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ARBA CHRISTMAS DISPLAY MATERIAL READY—The country’s retail 
bakery window can be dressed up with attractive background material for the 
Christmas holiday season, through the services of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America. A wide variety of new designs and creations such as 
those shown above, are explained in ARBA’s Bulletin RM-214. There is an 
economically priced package unit—enough for one window—and numerous 
supplementary items are also available. Among the latter is a “Season’s 
Greetings” scroll—a very rich looking creation with storybook characters in 
full oil color on lustrous white facil-fab. It’s a Jane Seiferth original. Then 
there are Snowmen to promote cookie and fruit cake sales, a Santa head— 
new this year, the ever popular Frosties, and old Santa himself standing 
24 in. high and 12 in. wide. This service is reserved for ARBA members 
exclusively, but if not members now retail bakers can get complete informa- 
tion by addressing the Associated Retail Bakers of America, 735 W. Sher:dan 


Road, Chicago 13. 





of America have developed a return- 
able, collapsible shipping container 
which will handle 2,000 Ib. flour. Ob- 
viously, the thinking behind this de- 
velopment must have been that they 
would reduce the cost of returning 
empty containers that is experienced 
with the use of rigid shipping con- 
tainers. I cannot discuss the sanitary 
features of these containers with you 
because we have had no direct ex- 
perience with them. 

You are undoubtedly familiar with 
the development of bulk trucks for 
the shipment of flour. We have had 
no direct experience with the use 
of this truck, but it seems to me that 
it presents the opportunity of ship- 
ment of flour in bulk under abso- 
lutely sanitary conditions if reason- 
able care is exerted in cleaning the 
truck before it is refilled. 

Several years ago, we felt that it 
should be possible to develop a col- 
lapsible, returnable shipping contain- 
er that would offer good economics 
for bulk shipment. 

We contacted several of the rubber 
companies and found that the United 
States Rubber Co. was interested in 
working with us on such a program. 
It was coincidental that at just that 
time the rubber company was begin- 
ning to work on a small collapsible 
drum which it thought might find a 
market in place of the 55-gal. con- 
ventional steel drum. The company 
was interested in expanding the size 
of this unit to a 3,000-lb. and later 
to a 15,000-lb. container for granular 
materials. 


“8,000-Lb. Rubber Container 

From the joint work done between 
the rubber company and ourselves, 
there was developed a 3,000-lb. cap- 
acity container. We have had about 
60 of these containers in use for ship- 
ping flour from one of our California 
plants to another California plant for 
about two years and an additional 70 
containers are being outfitted imme- 


diately and will be placed in com- 
panion service. 

These containers are made of 4-ply 
tire cord coated with neoprene. We 
have found neoprene to be entirely 
sanitary in all respects insofar as 
flour is concerned. The containers 
have a 4-in. or 6-in. round metal fit- 
ting in each end. Through one of 
these fittings the container is filled 
by gravity, and through the fitting 
at the other end, they are emptied 
by a pneumatic suction system. 

From the standpoint of sanitation, 
this form of shipping container is 
near perfection, in our opinion. The 
container is absolutely tight. It can 
be pressurized with an inert gas if 
desired and kept under pressure in- 
definitely. It is made by people who 
make tires and so they are accus- 
tomed to making equipment airtight. 
It is absolutely weatherproof. We 
have imagined that the containers 
would be shipped on flat cars or open 
gondolas and that they might be 
stored either filled or empty outdoors 
with no weather protection. When the 
containers are emptied pneumatically, 
a movement of air at more than a 
mile a minute goes through the con- 
tainers and they are left perfectly 
clean. The installation of hardware 
fittings was considered carefully so 
that the interiors are clean and 
smooth. 

As stated above, we will have about 
130 of the 3,000-lb. units in regular 
service, Only one of the large units 
has been received, and though it 
offers the same features of sanita- 
tion, it is not an easy container to 
handle and, frankly, we have not 
yet developed the proper handling 
techniques. 


L.C.L. Container Development 
Some time ago we became inter- 
ested in the use of L.C.L. containers, 
which are used to quite some extent 
in the East for the bulk shipment of 
cement. We contacted the manufac- 
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turer of this equipment to see if it 
might be suitable for flour shipments. 
We presently have under short-term 
lease eight carloads of these con- 
tainers and the cars on which they 
are mounted, and are using them for 
interplant shipment between our Chi- 
cago and Buffalo plants. 

From the standpoint of emptying 
the containers under sanitary condi- 
tions, they are perfect. All that is 
needed is an adequate supply of 
cleaned compressed air and the prod- 
uct can be delivered from the con- 
tainers on cars or trucks directly into 
storage bins a distance of 100 feet or 
more away, the distance being either 
vertical or horizontal. Actually we 
are delivering flour from railroad 
cars into the top of five-story bins at 
our Buffalo plant. 

These containers are heavy steel 
vessels that are shipped on standard 
railroad gondola cars and are emp- 
tied simply by pressurizing them. So 
far we have not had complete per- 
fection in getting the vessels to emp- 
ty entirely, but we believe this prob- 
lem can be solved. The interior of 
the vessel is treated with a paint or 
a wax so that any possibility of con- 
tamination from the metal is re- 
moved. 

In the past several months, under 
the pressure of economics again, we 
have been doing some experimental 
work with a standard covered hopper 
car. We presently have such a car 
which has been modified to make it 
sanitary and to assist gravity in re- 
moving the flour and we have made 
flour shipments of flour interplant. 
We feel that some such development 
along this line may hold very real 
promise. 


Improvements on Bulk Car 

What we did to the car was to 
thoroughly clean the interior of it 
by sandblasting and then treated it 
with a penetrating wax. We made a 
special neoprene-sealed lid to go in- 
side the regular hatch doors on the 
top of the car and then we provided 
special sanitary seals for the stand- 
ard discharge openings at the bottom. 
We have incorporated some air fit- 
tings into the car to assist in the 
flow of flour. In the shipments that 
have been made so far, there has 
been no question of sanitation. 

Our work has been done with a 
single car on loan from a railroad. 
The work is only in the first stages 
of experimentation but has been suf- 
ficiently interesting that we are con- 
tinuing with it. 

We presently have three Trans-Flo 
cars in service in interplant move- 
ment in California and, in addition, 
a number of our plants are regularly 
filling Tote boxes for bakery custo- 
mers. I mention that so that you may 
realize that we are actively working 
with five different types of bulk ship- 
ping equipment, namely, the Tote 
box, the Trans-Flo, the Flexabin 
(which is our collapsible container), 
the L.C.L. containers, and the stand- 
ard covered hopper car. 


Pipe Lines for Flour 


No report on modern methods of 
transportation of flour from a mill 
to a baker would be complete if it 
omitted the pipe line. Here lies the 
assurance of certain sanitation and 
it is entirely practical insofar as en- 
gineering is concerned. We have an 
installation in our Wichita mill which 
takes flour from the A Mill under- 
ground and under the tracks over 
to the C mill and delivers it to bins 
on the 7th floor above packers. These 
two milling units are only a little 
over 100 feet apart but the same 
technique is practical for far longer 
distances. 

We know of a baker who is plan- 
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ning an installation that will move 
flour by pipe line above ground 
about 800 feet. We have completed 
the engineering that would provide 
a pipe line just a few feet short of a 
mile. 

The distance will not stump the 
engineers nor will sanitation, but 
economics will probably fix a limit 
on the length of a pipe line. 

It should be recognized that nearly 
all of our work has been interplant 
between two of our own plants, 
where we control the equipment, the 
men, and the product at both ends. 
Some of the things we are doing may 
not be feasible for a shipment from a 
mill to a customer. 


Trend Toward Bulk Handling 


No discussion of the problem of 
improved sanitation would be com- 
plete, it seems to me, without ref- 
erence to the improvements that have 
been made in the plants where flour 
originates and to which it goes. The 
desire to move flour under sanitary 
conditions presupposes that it was 
sanitary when it was loaded and that 
it will be unloaded in a sanitary plant. 
We anticipated the bulk receipt of 
granular products when we built our 
Lodi cereal plant, for we provided 
no warehouse space for sacked mer- 
chandise. Long before bulk shipping 
facilities were available, we were 
opening sacks at the car door and 


dumping them into a hopper at the. 


inlet side of the pneumatic transport 
system, which was delivering the flour 
to bulk storage. Many of the tech- 
niques that were incorporated in 
that plant are now being incorporated 
into modern bakery material han- 
dling systems. 

Our new flour mill at Los Angeles 
mills flour under the most nearly per- 
fect sanitary conditions that we can 
anticipate. All of the product in proc- 
ess throughout the plant is handled 
pneumatically, and I believe it is a 
correct statement to make that there 
has not yet been any infestation 
found within any of the processing 
equipment in that plant. 

These are only illustrations of 
what is being done by General Mills. 
In all of our plants we are struggling 
to eliminate causes of infestation. 
We know that the bakeries and other 
millers are doing the same thing, and 
so we think that it is entirely within 
the realm of reason that flour should 
be delivered from the flour mill with- 
out contamination into shipping con- 
tainers that will keep it free from in- 
festation or contamination and then 
unload it in a bakery where it will 
not become infested, so that the 
dream of having an absolutely sani- 
tary ingredient to incorporate into 
a loaf of bread is near fulfillment. 
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RESEARCH GROUP AGAIN 
ELECTS C. J. PATTERSON 


KANSAS CITY—C. J. Patterson, 
president of the C. J. Patterson Corp., 
Kansas City, was reelected chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Mid- 
west Research Institute, Kansas City, 
Dec. 1. Kenneth A. Spencer, of the 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, 
was reelected chairman of the board 
of governors of the research organiza- 
tion. 

Among the trustees reelected for a 
three-year term were Paul D. Bart- 
lett, president of the Hart-Bartlett- 
Sturdevant Grain Co., and Frank A. 
Theis, president of the Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City. 

Chosen as a member of a newly 
formed advisory board was J. Leroy 
Welsh, president of the Butler-Welsh 
Grain Co., Omaha. 
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SBA BOARD AT FSU—Members of the board of gover- 
nors of Southern Bakers Assn. and board of trustees, 
scholarship fund, accepted president Doak S. Campbell’s 
invitation to visit Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Nov. 10, and view the progress being made in the school’s 
department of baking science and management. The group 
is shown above. Front row, left to right: William J. Colby, 
Birmingham, Ala.; L. P. Cline, Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. Doak 
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dent, SBA, Raleigh, N.C.; Mrs. John McDonald, Athens, 
Ala.; Mrs. Clara Mae Williamson, Durham, N.C.; W. H. 
Thompkins, Atlanta, Ga., and L. K. Batterton, Atlanta, 
Ga. Back row: Earl Colby, Jacksonville, Fla.; Lee Holley, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Roy Peters, St. Petersburg, Fla.; C. H. 
Miller, Charlotte, N.C.; N. J. Rains, Lexington, Ky.; Ron 
Cooper, Tallahassee, Fla.; Robert Bennett, Athens, Ga.; 
Howard Fisch, Atlanta; L. A. Rumsey, Tallahassee; John 


S. Campbell, president, FSU; Raymond B. Streb, presi- McDonald, Athens, Ala.; William Kelley, Gastonia, N.C. 





BAKING INDUSTRY DISPLAY—In the interest of the bakery and confec- 
tionery industry, the Southern California unions of the Bakery & Confec- 
tionery Workers International Union of America sponsored an exhibit at the 
Los Angeles County Fair in Pomona, Cal. Over one million people attended 
this year’s fair and a majority visited the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
display in the Radio Television Bldg. Every type of bakery and confectionery 
product manufactured by union workers was represented in the exhibit. 





A-B CAKE DOES DOUBLE DUTY—tThe cake shown above did double duty 
recently at the annual service award banquet of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., in St. 
Louis, where it honored three A-B veterans and also commemorated the 
firm’s 100th anniversary. The cake was baked by Lee Kulla, president of the 
St. Louis Master Bakers Assn., and was decorated with the company eagle and 
scenes depicting the firm’s history. Around the cake are Frank Kreutz, 
August A. Busch, Jr., Henry Berberich, and Herman Sexauer. Mr. Busch is 
the company president; the other three were honored for 50 years’ service 
and presented with television sets. 
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WALL BECOMES BILLBOARD—This huge sign, occupying 4,200 sq. ft. and 
visible one mile, tells the story of a new plant being constructed by Hach- 
meister-Inc., Pittsburgh. The sign is painted on one wall of the present build- 
ing, soon to make way for the new Penn-Lincoln Parkway. The new plant 
will be five miles south of Pittsburgh and its 80,000 sq. ft. will house general 
offices, factory and baking and testing laboratories. 





OFFICERS INSTALLED—Kentucky Master Bakers Assn. installed new 
officers for the coming year at the annual meeting in Cincinnati. Shown here, 
left to right, are: Charles Petty, Latonia, vice president; Claude Ford, Grocers 
Baking Co., Owensboro, retiring president; Kuno Plehn, Plaines Bakery, 
Louisville; Carl Vogt, Jr., Vogt’s Bakery, Dayton, president; Albert Wohlleb, 
George Wohlleb Bakery, Louisville, secretary, and Otto Lehman, O. W. Leh- 
man’s Bakery, Louisville, treasurer. 




















William A. Richards 


W. A. RICHARDS NAMED TO 
NEW RUSSELL-MILLER POST 


MINNEAPOLIS—William A. Rich- 
ards has been appointed to the newly 
created position of director of bakery 
service for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., W. R. Heegaard, vice president 
and general sales manager, has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Richards has been with Rus- 
sell-Miller’s laboratory and bakery 
service departments since 1943. He 
will continue to headquarter in Min- 
neapolis, where the company’s control 
and research laboratories are located. 

He has been in the milling indus- 
try for 30 years, specializing in iab- 
oratory, bakery service and bakery 
sales. Mr. Richards is a member of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers and the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists. 
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TURKEY TAKES TOP SPOT 
AT CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 


CHICAGO—Around 85 bakers and 
allied tradesmen vied for turkeys at 
a pre-Thanksgiving luncheon at the 
Bakers Club of Chicago at the Sher- 
man Hotel Nov. 19. 

Four winners emerged after a 
game of “Dough-O’—better known 
as Keno—and each was awarded a 
turkey. They were: Lloyd R. Mer- 
rill, General Mills, Inc.; Russ Obright, 
Bakers Weekly; Edward E. Hempel, 
Hubbard Milling Co., and E. H. Gold- 
smith, Bakers Associates, Inc. 

Program supervisor for the event 
was J. W. Hines, retired bakery ex- 
ecutive. Assisting him at the ‘“‘Dough- 
O” game was Ray F. Frink, National 
Yeast Corp. Ten club members with 
birthdays during October and Novem- 
ber also received mementoes. 

Following the luncheon, a film was 
shown, illustrating the new bulk flour 
handling plant of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, St. Louis. 


BREAD I8 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OHIO BAKERS’ GROUP 
ELECTION SET DEC. 8 
TOLEDO—Election of officers will 
be a highlight of the annual meeting 
of the Northwestern Ohio Master 
Bakers Assn. here Dec. 8. H. R. 
Fauble, Lamson Brothers Bakery, 














Maumee, Ohio, is president of the 
association. 

Members and guests will enjoy a 
6:30 p.m. dinner prior to the busi- 
ness session. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Arthur F. Cummins, who retired 
recently from his position with the 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, was 
honored by the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn. which presented 
him with an inscribed resolution of 
gratitude for his work. Mr. Cummins 
was chairman and member of many 
association committees. His former 
employer also was presented with a 
copy of the resolution. 

e 


Charles P. Cook, head of the Cook- 
Unterecker Bakery in Buffalo, has 
been elected to the executive board 
of the Buffalo & Western New York 
Restaurant Assn. 


A. Riley Lumpkin has been ap- 
pointed vice president and general 
manager of Ertl Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Lumpkin, who is a gradu- 
ate of Tulane University, will be in 
charge of research and development, 
product control and product analysis. 
Prior to joining Ertl Baking Co. he 
had his own business as field consult- 
ant to bakeries. 


A. B. Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., St. 
Paul bakery supply house, traveled to 
Philade'phia recently for the Army- 
Navy game. Then he and Mrs. Maas 
went on east for a few days with 
their son, B. A. Maas, first classman 
at the U.S. Naval Academy, Annapo- 
lis, Md. 

@ 


John C. Moorman, Birmingham, 
Ala., area manager of the Fleisch- 
mann division of Standard Brands, 
Inc., recently had a vacation in south- 
ern Florida, accompanied by Mrs. 
Moorman. 

oe 


Leo M. Ismert, flour buyer, Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
returned with Mrs. Ismert from a 
three weeks’ vacation in South and 
Central America. 

& 

George H. Coppers, president of 
the National Biscuit Co., New York, 
was guest of honor at the annual 
dinner of the bakers division of the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
Dec. 2 at the Plaza Hotel in New 
York. Mr. Coppers was honored for 
his many years of leadership in the 
industry and its efforts on behalf of 
communal causes. The federation’s 
current maintenance goal on behalf 
of its 116 hospitals and social serv- 
ice institutions serving the New York 
area is $20 million. David M. Levitt, 
president of the Doughnut Corpora- 
tion of America, is chairman of the 
industry’s federation drive. 


oS 
Dr. Ralph Hobbs, accompanied by 
Mrs. Helen McGough Hobbs, who is 
president _of McGough’s Bakeries, 
Birmingham, Ala., recently took a 
vacation in the mountains of North 
Carolina. They visited Dr. Hobbs’ 
home town, Edenton, N.C. 
8 
Victor Marx, secretary, American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, Chicago, 
attended the first indoor meeting of 
the Bakers Club, Inc., in New York 
Nov. 20. 
* 


The Colvin Baking Co., Janesville, 
Wis., recently honored Albert Man- 
thei for his 50 years of service to the 
company. Mr. Manthei was guest of 


honor at a dinner attended by 125 
persons, including Louis Gardner, Sr., 
chairman of the board of Gardner’s 
Baking Co., Madison, and president of 
Colvin’s. Phil Joyce, secretary-treas- 
urer and general manager of the com- 
pany, presented Mr. Manthei with a 
television set. Fellow employees gave 
him a “gold tree” with foliage con- 
sisting of $50 in dollar bills. 


Phil Orth, Jr., of the Ph. Orth Co., 
Milwaukee bakery supply firm, has 
been reelected president of the Wash- 
ington Park Zoological Society at Mil- 
waukee. 

°e 


Two Chicago bakers with artistic 
talents, Emil Hilbert of Hilbert’s Bak- 
ery and Maurice M. Jackson of Deppe- 
Vienna Baking Co., exhibited paint- 
ings at the “Exhibit Fantasque,” a 
three-day show Nov. 29-Dec. 1 in the 
Belmont Hotel ballroom. These bak- 
ers spend their spare time painting, 
and their work will be on display 
along with that of other Chicago 
artists. 

7 


Ralph Manewal, who was with Dun- 
woody Baking School and Egekvist 
Bakeries, Inc., in Minneapolis until 
joining Sunshine Bakeries in Sioux 
Falls some months ago, has returned 
to Minneapolis to take over in a 
newly-established position as produc- 
tion supervisor for Eddy Bakeries, 
Inc., in four plants in Eddy’s eastern 
district. 
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MIDWEST BAKER-ALLIED 
GROUP VIES FOR TURKEY 


KANSAS CITY — Members of the 
Midwest Bakers Allied Club got into 
the holiday spirit with a Thanksgiv- 
ing turkey shoot at the club head- 
quarters, Hotel President, Nov. 24. 
Fifty persons attended the noon 
luncheon. Six turkeys were given 
away. George Buford, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., and James Doty, Doty 
Technical Laboratories, were in 
charge of the program. 

The club also discussed the annual 
Christmas - party - with - a - purpose, 
which will be held in the Walnut 
Room of the Hotel President Dec. 17. 
Each year the group adopts a num- 
ber of small children to be guests at 
a Christmas party. A turkey dinner 
and many presents are given to each 
child. The club membership is asked 
to contribute $5 per person to cover 
the cost of the toys. The party, which 
is the sixth annual Chrismas-party- 
with-a-purpose, will begin at 6:30 p.m. 
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RETAILERS MEET 


LOS ANGELES — Time-proven 
favorites of many nationalities should 
not be overlooked by bakers in plan- 
ning for the maximum retail sales 
during the holiday season, counselled 
Harold Colette, Peerless Yeast Co., 
in his talk before local Master Bakers 
Retail Assn. November meeting. Mr. 
Colette displayed more than a dozen 
well-known bakery favorites from as 
many different nations. Ernie Hoelzle, 
Standard Brands, advocated sug- 
gestive selling as the best technique 
for aggressive merchandising that 
will enable the baker to win his 
share of the family’s food dollar. He 
showed the film, “Avenues of Op- 
portunity.” President Dave Honig, 
Sugar Bowl Bakery, presided. 
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Paul G. Thacker 


P. G. THACKER MOVES TO 
PILLSBURY HOME OFFICE 


MINNEAPOLIS — George Pills- 
bury, vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., has announced the trans- 
fer of Paul G. Thacker, former dis- 
trict manager of the bakery division, 
Chicago, to Minneapolis where he 
joins the headquarters staff of the 
bakery division. 

Pillsbury also announced that C. D. 
Sanderson has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the bakery division 
in Chicago, and that Wayne Wilson 
has been appointed district manager 
of the bakery division in Pittsburgh. 
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NEW ORLEANS BAKERS 
ELECT NEW PRESIDENT 


NEW ORLEANS — Mickey De- 
Salvo, Harvey, is the new president 
of the New Orleans Master Bakers 
Assn., succeeding Alois J. Binder, 
who served as president for 14 years. 
Mr. Binder now is chairman of the 
board. 

Others elected were Larry J. Long, 
first vice president; Alvin Thibo- 
deaux, second vice president, and Sid- 
ney Baudier, Jr., reelected secretary- 
treasurer for his 16th term. 

Members named to the board of 
directors were Henry Reuther, Don- 
ald D. Entringer, Theodore Picou and 
Howard Russell. 

The association recently staged a 
supper dance to commemorate its 
60th anniversary. 
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STERWIN SALES FORCE 
MEETS IN KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS CITY—Officials of Ster- 
win Chemicals, Inc., New York, met 
with southwestern sales representa- 
tives here Nov. 24 in a regional sales 
meeting. Representatives of the com- 
pany from Chicago, Dallas, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Los Angeles attend- 
ed the meeting. P. Val. Kolb, presi- 
dent of the company, Robert White- 
side, vice president, and Kenneth 
Leggett were present from the New 
York office. Others from out of town 
who attended were Peter Metcalf, 
Dallas; W. O. Edmonds, St. Louis; 
Jack Revord, Chicago and Lee S. 
Socklich, Los Angeles. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
AD AGENCY NAMED 

COLUMBUS—The Cye Landry Ad- 
vertising Agency, Columbus, has been 
appointed advertising counsel for Pen- 
nington Bakeries, Cincinnati, accord- 
ing to Morgan B. Pennington, presi- 
dent of the firm. 
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William F. Schnitzler 


Bakers’ Union Head 
New AFL Official 


CHICAGO—Bakers all over the na- 
tion will recognize the new secretary- 
treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor. He’s William F. Schnitzler, 
who, since 1950, has been president 
of the Bakery & Confectionery Work- 
ers Union of America, with inter- 
national headquarters in Chicago. 

Mr. Schnitzler succeeds George 
Meany, who was promoted to AFL 
president following the death of Wil- 
liam Green Nov. 21. 

“Big Bill,” as he is called through- 
out the industry, a 6’, 210 lb. cake 
baking specialist, 48 years old, admits 
that he is stepping into a big job. 
The AFL has 8 million members, and 
the bakery union 185,000 members. In 
an interview Nov. 26, he attributed 
his promotion to the fact that the 
baking industry is so prominent. He 
said he was quite content with his 
present job, but was willing to go 
on to bigger things. He seemed more 
excited about a new recipe for pecan 
cake he had discovered than about 
his promotion, and was busy with 
ideas for his annual pumpkin pie 
baking project which he performs 
each Thanksgiving. 

Mr. Schnitzler’s first contact with 
the baking industry came after 
World War I when he took a job 
in the Peerless Baking Co. in Newark, 
N. J., and advanced rapidly to bread 
and cake baking. He joined Local 84 
of the bakers’ union there in 1924. In 
1934 he became business agent, and 
an international representative in 
1937, general representative in 1941, 
secretary-treasurer in 1943 and pres- 
ident in 1950. 

Mr. Schnitzler says he will assume 
his new post in Washington Jan. 1 
and as yet there has been no replace- 
ment chosen for him in the bakery 
organization. 
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N.Y. BAKERS CLUB HEARS 
GEORGE H. COPPERS SPEAK 


NEW YORK—Counsel on “what to 
do today to be in the picture tomor- 
row,” was offered to members of the 
New York Bakers Club, Inc., by 
George H. Coppers, president of the 
National Biscuit Co., at the season’s 
initial indoor meeting of the group 
held here Nov. 20. The meeting, at 
the Hotel Belmont-Plaza, attracted 
one of the largest groups in the club’s 
history with 180 present for luncheon. 

The speaker stressed the need for 
keeping business young and progres- 
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sive, continuing research for new de- 
velopments, and encouraging and 
training youth. He urged the bakers 
to keep the young men interested, 
furnish incentives and “capitalize on 
the drive, curiosity and restlessness 
of youth.” In conclusion Mr. Coppers 
declared that “if we are agile and 
adjustable to change, business can 
keep up indefinitely.” ; 

The following were admitted to 
membership in the club at this ses- 
sion: Homer W. Culley, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., New York; Miller D. Der- 
rick, Standard Milling Co., New 
York; J. Robert Kitchen, Nashua 
Corp., New York; Edward Lawler, 
Superior Brands, Inc., New York; 
Wayne R. Rutherford, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, and Gerard 
Weinstock of Basic Foods, Inc., Union 
City, N.J. 
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CHICAGO COURTESY CLUB 
PARTY SET FOR DEC. 17 


CHICAGO—Prizes, entertainment, 
turkeys, good fellowship and dinner 
are in store for members of the Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club of Chicago, who 
will have their annual Christmas 
Party the evening of Dec. 17 in the 
Louis XVI Room of the Sherman Ho- 
tel here. 

The program will get under way at 
5 p.m. Entertainment is to be fur- 
nished by home-grown talent. Tur- 
keys are to be raffled, and everyone 
attending is to receive a memento of 
the occasion. A lavish menu is prom- 
ised. 

Committee members are: Lloyd R. 
Merrill, General Mills, Inc., Chicago; 
Frank J. Bergenthal, Chicago, and 
Joseph P. Keegan, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Chicago. 
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BAKERS OF CALIFORNIA 
COUNTY ORGANIZE UNIT 


SAN RAFAEL, CAL. — Seventeen 
Marin County retail bakery operators 
have organized the Marin County 
Bakery Employers Assn. One of the 
first jobs of the association will be to 
streamline union labor negotiations. 

August Kientz, San Anselmo Bak- 
ery, San Anselmo, is president and 
Louis Langlamet, LaFayette Pastry 
Shop, San Rafael, secretary, and Fred 
Kittler, Baronial Bakery, San Rafael, 
vice president. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
SET ’53 MEETING DATES 


DENVER — The Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn. has set its annual con- 
vention for May 3-4. The event will be 
held in the Albany Hotel, Denver. 
C. J. Downing, Old Homestead Baking 
Co., Denver, is president of the asso- 
ciation. 
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FATHER-AND-SON DINNER 


PHILADELPHIA—tThe fourth an- 
nual Father-and-Son Football Night 
of the Philadelphia Bakers Club at 
the Penn-Sheraton Hotel Dec. 4 was 
a full-house affair, with more than 
300 in the audience, including 115 
children. Honored guests included 
members of the University of Penn- 
sylvania football team, fresh from 
their Thanksgiving Day victory over 
Cornell, players of the Philadelphia 
Eagles professional team and the 
coaches of both squads. George 
Householder, president of the club, 
presented a most valuable player 
award to Russ Craft of the Eagles, 
while Mack Freedman, flour broker, 
presented a trophy to Ea Bell signify- 
ing his election as the most valuable 
player for Penn. Paul Riblett, Penn's 
end coash, who was the principal 


speaker, received a traveling bag 
from Joseph T. Labrum, assistant 
professional football commissioner, 
who served as toastmaster. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


what choice to make. Eye appeal de- 
termines his choice in most instances. 
The vision of sugar plums has come 
to life. The shiny chocolate on the 
eclair, the gleam of jelly in the roll, 
shiny walnuts glistening atop a bun, 
sugary coatings gleaming. 

Perhaps it is too much to think 
that the modern day baker can adapt 
his production methods to reach this 
important youthful market. But these 
children are no different than those 
at the turn of the century. They too 
develop prodigious appetites that 
must be satisfied between meals. They 
like sweets. (See, for example, the 
continuing demand for the low priced 
candy bar of all kinds.) 

Time changes, methods change, but 
the constant factor of appetite ap- 
peal remains accelerated by eye ap- 
peal. 

Supermarkets and huge food stores 
sense the profit factor in this youth 
market, since they put in lines of 
paper books, extravagantly decorated 
to catch the attention of the tot and 
the youngster as he follows his par- 
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ents through the veritable maze of 
tempting food products. 

To be sure, the supermarket adroit- 
ly places the baked goods near the 
check-out turnstile where the shop- 
per may load into her cart without 
damage the cake, the peak of the 
baker’s artistry, but how about the 
young folk? Does the last stop before 
the cash register display some ir- 
resistible item for which the young- 
ster will threaten and cajole his par- 
ent to purchase? 

Think it over, Mr. Baker. There 
are approximately 28 million children 
between the ages of 3 and 13 who 
may be persuaded to sample your 
wares. 

This yarn in praise of youth as the 
market of greatest value is by no 
means intended to disparage the vir- 
tue of age. But after all the mature 
and the elderly eat selectively, be- 
devilled by ulcers, cursed with gout 
or weighing their calories. Why not 
leave them as men of distinction and 
turn our attention first to the mar- 
ket place of youth? 

Classic literature depicts the 
trencherman as the well-to-do-man- 
about-town choosing his fare with the 
air of the sophisticate. 

That is a gross canard. The trench- 
erman is the growing American who 
can eat anything and everything and 
will return to eat the things that he 
likes best. Cater to his wants and 
you may find a short cut to fame and 
fortune. 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 11-13—Ohio Bakers. Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, Ohio; sec., 
Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 18-20— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn, winter convention, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 


Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Bakers Association 
of the Carolinas annual golf tourna- 
ment, Pinehurst, N.C.; Sec., Mrs. 
Louise Skillman, Myrtle Apts., No. 4, 
Charlotte 3, N.C. 

March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Victor E. Marx, 
1354 La Salle Wacker Bldg., 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 

April 10-11—Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Albuquer- 
que, N.M. 

April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 

April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 


April 20-21—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Roger Williams, 1138 Jefferson 
St., Salem, Ore. 

April 21—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 

April 23-25—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal.; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 


May 3-4—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; Pres., 
C. J. Downing, Old Homestead Bak- 
ing Co., Denver. 


May 4-5—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th 
Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 11-183—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Sec. and Pres., Charles E. Forsberg, 
1428 Mulberry St., Waterloo, Iowa. 


May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


June 6-9 — New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


June 13-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. 
Louise Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, 
Charlotte 8, N.C. 


eune 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 


July 26-28—The West Virginia Bak- 
ers Association; Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Sec., 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 


Sept. 18-20—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil fall meeting, Natural Bridge Ho- 
tel, Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. 
of Va., Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct, 24-28—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Cb’ 
cago 6, Til. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.56 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
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MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE— 
To sell our complete line of automatic 
defrost bakery freezers. Elliott-Williams 


Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Nec ce en v 











REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE FOR 
government and commercial business; 15 
years’ experience in government selling. 


James F. Hardy, Barr Bldg., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 
ONE EVEREDY SINGLE KNIFE CAKE 
cutting machine, complete with 1 H.P., 
110/220 volt, single phase, 60-cycle, 1,800 
R.P.M. motor, water box and guards of 
stainless steel. This machine is new, only 
used four weeks. Original cost $1,675. 
Will sell for $1,000, freight to be paid by 
purchaser. Star Baking Co., Box 109, 
Crisfield, Md. 

















NEW, NEVER USED, SIX 8’ UNION JUM- 
bo Dough Troughs, drop sides, $195 each; 
six new aluminum covers for Jumbo 
Troughs, $60 each; Thomson Model “O” 
Moulder, good condition, $750; American 
4 pocket Divider, $250; Union Rounder, 
$125. All prices, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Em- 
rich Baking Co., 2603 Bloomington Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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MUVEKS KELAIL BAKERY, NEW EQuI?- 
ment; $50 000 yearly gross sales. Harold 
Coleman, Melbourne, Fla. 


BAKERY-RESTAURANT-GIFTS — SALES 
$30,000 year. Fully equipped bakery- 
kitchen. C.ean stock. Small town, business 
area, no competition. Seats 40. Sub-rent 
$121, priced right, includes property. Ap- 
ple Co., Brokers, Cleveland, Ohio. 





BAKERY-RETAIL — ESTABLISHED SEV- 
en years, present owner. Sales $2,000 
month; two suites, 4 rooms each, Center 
small town. A-1 equipment; includes 1950 
truck; $25,000 for property-business. Ap- 
ple Co., Brokers, Cleveland, Ohio. 





ANNOUNCING HOME STUDY COURSE 
in commercial baking. Practical basic 
training. Good field for those with apti- 
tude. Nearly depression proof, Send for 
Free booklet, “Opportunities in the Bak- 
ing Industry.” National Baking School, 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 3202, Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. 








CELLOPHANE BAGS 


We manufacture: plain or printed. 
Guaranteed quality. Quick delivery 
Samples and prices sent upon request. 
Excelsior Transparent Bag Mfg. Co., 
4061 White Plains Ave., LUronx, N. Y. 
Phone: Olinville 4-5909. 
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Tri-State Bakers 


Discuss 53 Program 


NEW ORLEANS—Plans for the 
program to be offered at the Tri- 
State Bakers Assn. convention, 
scheduled for the Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, April 12-14, 1953, were fur- 
thered at two meetings recently held 
at New Orleans. 

The first gathering was for the 
discussion of a program for the re- 
tail division sessions at the con- 
vention, and the second was a joint 
meeting of the retailers’ chairmen 
and the general convention program 
committee. 

Donald D. Entringer, retailers’ 
chairman, presided at the gathering 
of his group. He announced selec- 
tion of Mickey DeSalvo, Harvey, La., 
president of the New Orleans Mas- 
ter Bakers Assn., as chairman of 
the local committee to carry out 
program recommendations. Extended 
discussion brought out the desirabil- 
ity of continuing the program for 
retailers through the three days of 
the convention, instead of restricting 
it to a one-day demonstration as 
was done last year. 

The Nov. 20 meeting, presided over 
by Mr. Reising and J. Roy Smith, 
convention program chairman, moved 
to coordinate the sessions and activi- 
ties of the two groups. Arrange- 
ments for registration rates were 
d’scussed and it was decided to con- 
duct pre-convention registration to 
ease the pressure just before the 
opening session. This will be handled 
by Georges Dennery, New Orleans, 
registration chairman. A _ change 
scheduled for the 1953 gathering 
provides for sale of banquet tickets 
separately from the registration fee. 

Prominent members of the industry 
were considered for appearance on 
the program. 





American Stores 





(Continued from page 16) 


fice it to say that almost all the 
membership of the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn. is repre- 
sented, as well as a large number of 
individual firms and dealers. 

It might be of some interest to 
describe several of the unusual fea- 
tures of the new bakery and ware- 
house which perhaps do not have any 
specific bearing on baking itself. The 
warehouse platforms have space for 
85 trucks or trailers at one time while 
on the warehouse rail siding, which 
is completely enclosed, there is room 
for 22 freight cars. The bakery’s 
private rail siding, also completely 
enclosed, has trackage for seven 
freight cars and special hopper cars. 
Thirty-five bakery trucks can line 
up for loading at bakery delivery 
platform. The roofing of the new 
plant covers 17 acres, large enough 
for eight full-sized football fields. All 
outside lighting around the plant is 
controlled by time switches which 
automatically turn on some of the 
lighting facilities as natural daylight 
begins to fade. 

Company trucks coming into the 
bakery warehouse area are driven 
through a truck washing station 
where road dust or mud is flushed 
off truck exteriors. 

In the bakery are approximately 
800 individual motor connections 


from 1/6 to 75 h.p. for the automatic 
equipment, refrigeration, compressors 
and the like. 

Almost a year was used in merely 
preparing the site of the new plant 
for a foundation. Since the warehouse 
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UNSEEN, BUT FLASHING through the flexible tube on the platform, 60 
tons of white flour are being transferred at the rate of 11 lb. a second from 
a hopper car into a storage silo at the new No. 1 bakery of American Stores 
Co., the largest automatic bread and cake bakery in the world. It is the first 
bakery of its kind using storage silos in conjunction with an air conveyor 


system for flour and sugar. 


and bakery have a capacity of 40 
million pounds of merchandising ex- 
erting a pressure of 600-700 lb. per 
sq. ft., it was feared that a settle- 
ment of the supporting soil might 
be severe. As a result it was decided 
to test a method used by the builders 
of medieval cathedrals of Europe to 
prevent settlement of the ground un- 
der the massive structures. The 
architects of centuries ago lacked 
theoretical knowledge of cellar mech- 
anics, but they hit upon a method 
that served its purpose. Heavy stones 
hauled to the building site were 
stockpiled. Since construction work 
was very slow the weight of the piled 
stone “pre-stressed’”’ or preloaded the 
soil so that it would give unyielding 
support to the later weight of the 
building. 

Modern architectural engineering 
was called on to adapt the historical 
method to modern times: After pre- 
liminary earth fill and grading, the 
area was divided into zones and 900,- 
000 cu. ft. of sand was piled up on the 
first zone. The sand pile was 6 ft. 
high, 300 ft. long and 500 ft. wide. 
It was allowed to remain in place for 
about two weeks and then it was 
transferred with moving equipment 


to the next zone. This operation was 
continued until the entire area had 
been ‘‘pre-stressed.” 

The electrical energy available at 
the new bakery will be sufficient to 
supply current to 5,000 homes. The 
new plant has a dual system of two 
incoming 13,200-volt service lines 
running through a system of under- 
ground ducts. 

A specially designed elevator in the 
new bakery makes possible the use 
of lift trucks on all floors, thereby 
providing easy, efficient handling of 
heavy supplies. 

Not only are the various systems 
of refrigeration and temperature- 
humidity control used for proper con- 
ditioning of a dough and baked loaf, 
but the air throughout the bakery is 
washed and changed every 15 seconds. 

Operating in seven states and the 
District of Columbia, the American 
Stores Co. is considered the largest 
food distributor in the Philadelphia 
metropolitan area and the fourth 
largest in the U.S. In addition to its 
new Philadelphia establishment, the 
company has twelve other warehouses 
and four other bakeries. The other 
bakeries are located at Wilkes-Barre, 
Johnstown, Baltimore and Buffalo. 












Christmas Gift 


A Subscription to: 


The American Baker 


Rates—One Year, $2.00; Two Years, $3.00 


FOR CUSTOMERS, EMPLOYEES, 


The American Baker 
118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Suggestion 


BUSINESS ASSOCIATES 


Circulation Department 
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In addition to the usual routine ash and 
protein analysis made by most mill labora- 
tories Valiers make a Purity Determina- 


tion of every car of flour before it is re- 
leased for shipment. 


For your added protection in the renewed 
drive for sanitation in the food industries 
by the Federal Security Agency (Pure 
Food Administration) unusual precautions 
are taken by Valiers to prevent contamina- 
tion of flour by— 


* 


* 
* 
* 


* 


Purchasing only sound uninfested 
wheat. 


Rebolting of finished flour before go- 
ing to packer bins. 


Fumigation of all empty cars before 
loading. 


Complete installation throughout the 
milling process of machines which 
will destroy the eggs and kill larvae 
and live insects should they be 
present. 


Vacuum cleaning of floors, walls and 
machinery. 


Medical examination of employees. 


980 


tion at time of shipment— 
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VALIERS’ CUSTOMERS 












FOR 





100 POWER WIDE-VISION MICROSCOPE 


Equipment for routine, daily inspection to help make sure all Valiers 
products are kept free as possible from every sort of contamination 
including those not visible to the naked eye such as small particles of 
metal, sand or coal, vegetable fiber (jute “hairs”), insect fragments, etc. 


These precautions help assure Valiers flours being free from contamina- 


And one more reason why you 


should “Switch to St. Louis” 


BE SAFE 
—BUY VALIERS 
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invert syrup used in the formula re- 
placing some sugar will cause them 


ap ap W Z 24 y K N as Ww . F “ ? a soft for a longer period of 


Se ee eee ~~ ~~ 4. Lard is about 10% more digesti- 
ble than vegetable fats. 


5. When brown sugar is quite hard 

Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects § ang lumpy, it can be softened by plac- 

concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the ino it in a metal container and then 

bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, covering it with a damp cloth before 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 82 for a check ¢josing the container. 

against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 6. The ash content of the average 


score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. high grade cake flour is about .39% 


1. The moisture content of whole light in a cake or cookie dough as fine to 42%. 
eggs is about 60% and the fat content granulated sugar. 7. Yeast is sometimes used in the 
1IS%. 3. When macaroons become hard a_ top of crust for pies. 

2. Corn sugar does not cream up as_ day or two after they are baked, some 8. The volume of a loaf of bread 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 





a 





FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


ON LO , I SHIS year—on our 75th Christ- 


mas—we are particularly thank- 
ful for our blessings over these many 
years ... and particularly grateful, too, 
for our many good friends, old and new, 
in the baking industry. For each of 
them we wish sincerely health, happi- 
ness and good fortune. 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 














ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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is not affected by the use of low 
pressure steam in the oven. 

9. The spreading of fruit bars dur- 
ing baking can be increased by using 
powdered sugar in the dough instead 
of granulated sugar. 

10. For best results, flour should 
be stored at about 70° F. and at 
about 65% relative humidity. 

11. Instead of using graham crack- 
er crumbs for rolling out pie crust for 
pumpkin pies, ginger snap crumbs 
will give excellent results. 

12. It is impossible to make good 
cream puff shells using powdered 
eggs. 

13. It is preferable to use sweet 
cream butter instead of sour cream 
butter in Danish rolls and coffee 
cakes. 

14. A pure fruit jam is composed 
of not less than 55% fruit and 45% 
sugar. 

15. When ammonium carbonate is 
used in cookies instead of ammonium 
bicarbonate, it is necessary to use 
twice as much in order to obtain 
about the same results. 

16. Pretzels, when properly made, 
are cooked in a lye solution. 

17. For best results, fruit pies 
should be baked on double pans. 

18. When orange or lemon juice is 
used in cakes, the cakes should be 
hurried to the oven, otherwise they 
will have too small a volume. 

19. There is no difference between 
graham and whole wheat flour. 


20. The fermenting of molasses may 
be stopped by boiling the molasses. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORK UP REGULAR ITEMS, 
LOS ANGELES GROUP TOLD 


LOS ANGELES—Instead of creat- 
ing special items to have something 
to advertise and the sales personnel 
to talk about, Walter Frey, Procter 
& Gamble, urged members of the 
Master Bakers Retail Assn. to develop 
enthusiasm over their regular items. 
A special need not be a new creation, 
he said, and declared that any item 
is special if attention is directed to it. 

Quality is relative, Mr. Frey said, 
and the baker should make sure that 
he is talking about quality in the 
terms that the customers understand 
and accept. 

A plain dough that is rich and high 
in quality is a better offering for the 
baker than a poor quality Danish 
dough. It is better to show the cus- 
tomer fruit and jelly filling on top 
of the coffee cake rather than cover 
it up. 

Practical tips offered by Mr. Frey 
included the recommendations to chill 
dough before the roll-in, that flavor 
is enhanced with retarding fermenta- 
tion at a low temperature, and that 
sogginess can be avoided by including 
date and almond paste fillings in the 
cake batter. 

Dave Honig, Sugar Bowl Bakery, 
group president, was chairman of the 
meeting with Al Dietsch, Community 
Bakery, serving as program chair- 
man. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—-— 


AWARD TO AIB ADVISOR 


CHICAGO—Dr. Conrad A. Elve- 
hjem, member of the scientific advis- 
ory committee of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, received a 1952 
Lasker Award at the American Pub- 
lic Health Assn. Conference in Cleve- 
land recently. The Lasker Awards, 
presented for distinguished service in 
medical research and public health 
administration, are regarded as 
among the primary medical honors. 
Five of the previous award winners 
have also received Nobel prizes. 
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Adherence to principles 
S7nce 1/76 


Coonskin cap and flintlock rifle, three-cornered cap and sword... 





symbols of unswerving adherence to early American principles. 

¥ The Shellabarger’s crest, born in 1776, is today also a living PEACOCK 
symbol of integrity. One of the nation’s outstanding marks of BIG ‘'s” 
flour quality, the Shellabarger’s trade insignia stands for a complete, GOLDEN BELT 


a scientific, a modern flour service. The Shellabarger’s crest is 


the baker’s guarantee of steady, dependable flour quality. PANCRUST 
z WONDERSACK 
Since 1776? SHELLABARGER’S FLOUR MUST BE GOOD? 
DOUGHBUSTER 


QHELLABARGER’S 


4 SALINA, KANSAS 


ear a ell 
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THE ROYALTY OF QUALITY BAKERY FLOUR 
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Andrew J. Hunt 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


You can buy POLAR BEAR anytime with full 
confidence that it is as good a flour as can be 
made or is being made by any mill. POLAR 
BEAR will continue to justify the confidence 
of the many bakers who have used it steadily 
for so many years. 











Ralph Cc. Sowden 














The NEW ERA MILLING ; COMPANY 




















ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
LAKE ciry , MINNBSOTA 
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Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Atso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








DWIGHT BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 











BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls * Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Write for information 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 
818 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 








ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 78 











1. False. The moisture content of 
whole eggs is about 73% and the fat 
content about 1042%. 


2. True. This is undoubtedly due to 
the character of the sugar granules. 
The granules of corn sugar are small- 
er and less sharp than those of gran- 
ulated sugar. 


3. True. When from 10 to 20% of 
the sugar is replaced by invert syrup, 
they will remain softer for a longer 
period of time. If desired, honey may 
be used instead of invert syrup. 


4. False. According to reports by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
33 vegetable fats gave an average 
digestibility of 97.1% and for lard 
97%. 

5. True. The container should be 
tightly covered and in a few days the 
sugar will be soft and ready for use. 
It is advisable to sift the sugar before 
using it in order to eliminate any 
small lumps that may be present. 


6. False. A high grade cake flour 
usually contains from .29% to .33% 
ash. 

7. True. When a small amount otf 
yeast is used in pie dough, the crust 
will be lighter. It will color up some- 
what faster due to being slightly por- 
ous, allowing for faster heat penetra- 
tion. 

8. False. By using low pressure 
steam in the oven, the volume of the 
bread is slightly increased. This is 
due to the surface of the dough stay- 
ing softer for a longer period of time, 
thereby allowing the dough to ex- 
pand to a greater extent, producing a 
larger volume. 

9. False. The spreading would de- 
crease. This is because the powdered 
sugar would dissolve to a large ex- 
tent during the mixing of the dough. 
Undissolved sugar crystals in the 
dough will melt during baking, caus- 
ing the dough to spread. 

10. True. This has been found 
proper for best results. When flour is 
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stored too warm, its baking quality 
is damaged within a short time. 


11. True. It will be found that the 
flavor of the ginger snaps combines 
nicely with the pumpkin filling. 

12. True. Up to this time, we have 
not found any procedure for using 
powdered eggs in making cream puff 
shells. 


13. False. As sour cream butter has 
a more pronounced butter flavor than 
sweet cream butter, it is best to use 
the sour cream butter. 


14. False. A pure fruit jam must be 
composed of not less than 45% fruit 
to 55% sugar. 


15. False. It is not necessary to use 
any more ammonium carbonate than 
ammonium bicarbonate. About the 
same results will be obtained by us- 
ing either one. 


16. True. This solution is usually 
composed of 6 oz. lye and 15 gal. 
water. A pure lye is used. After cook- 
ing they are baked at about 550° F. 


17. False. When fruit pies are 
baked on double pans, the bottom 
crust is often soggy, due to under- 
baking, spoiling the eating quality of 
the pies. 


18. True. The acid in the juice will 
react with the soda in the mix, caus- 
ing the carbon dioxide gas to be lib- 
erated in the batter before the cell 
structure of the cake has a chance to 
set. 

19. True. Graham flour was named 
after Dr. Sylvester Graham (1794- 
1851) who made bread from flour 
made from entire ground kernels of 
wheat. Therefore they are identical. 

20. True. Boiling will destroy the 
yeast and the other organisms that 
may be responsible for the fermenta- 
tion of molasses. After the boiling, the 
molasses should be placed in sterile 
containers. 











NEED AND 
GET HELP 





Join the 
MAARCH OF DIMES 


JANUARY 2 TO 31 





= for evening cocktails. 
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That elegant Southern hospitality you always associate 
with the great Dixie households greets you at the 
PONTCHARTRAIN Hotel in wondrous New Orleans. 


All the facilities of a most 
modern hotel, perfect serv- 
tice and spotless, air condi- 
tioned rooms—yet no com- 
mercial hustle and bustle. 


The PONTCHARTRAIN is New 
Orleans, under one roof. Tradi- 
tional dishes served in the 
Caribbean Room . . . intimate 
musical enjoyment at the 
Bayou Bar .. . and the Patio 


= Just a few minutes from 

rf room is the Garden 
istrict, fabulous French 
quarter, famous, night life. 


Rooms, suites and housekeep- 
ing apartments. Write HOTEL 

CHARTRAIN, 2031 St. 
Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 
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MAKE THEIR CALLS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, pub- 
lished monthly, blankets the top 
20% of the baking industry which 
buys 80% of the equipment, ingredi- 
ents and supplies. Its circulation 
provides monthly personal sales 
calls in the 3% billion dollar baking 
| industry, and furnishes contact with 
the people who directly or indirectly 
control the buying. 


ana 





With its selective paid circulation 

THE AMERICAN BAKER con- 
T centrates on the large retail bakers 
and wholesalers, covering 80% of 
the baking industry buying power. 
It contains a wealth of special news 
columns and informative articles 
which arouse interest in your prod- 
uct or service. 


Continued preference for THE 
AMERICAN BAKER is evi- 
denced by a 79.4% renewal sub- 
scription rate. These features pro- 
vide advertisers consistently strong 
readership and help create prefer- 
ence for your product. Here’s a 
ready-made audience of buying 
power receptive to your advertising 
message. 








THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


HELPS YOUR SULRSWEN fim’ 





These Features Insure Reader Interest: 


Flour Market Review — written by trained market ana- 
lysts, gives vital information for flour purchases, 
nerve center for bakery profits. Washington News — 
The American Baker maintains its own Washington 
Bureau interpreting the latest news from the Capital. 
Tested Formulas—its technical editor brings expert 
advice on the baker’s problems. News Spotlight — month- 
ly baking news in a brief one-package presentation. 
Successful Selling — and other merchandising articles 
promote profitable selling methods. Tell the Baker 
YOUR Facts Where He Gets HIS Trade Facts. 


The American Baker 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 
Tue AMERICAN BAKER « MILLING PRODUCTION 
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118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
NEW YORK = CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY TORONTO 
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Souvenir Collection 
Lines Bakery Walls 


WACO, TEXAS—Lining the wall 
of his modern, neighborhood bake- 
shop with an unusual collection of 
plates from all over the nation, has 
developed much interest for Earle 
Casey, owner of Casey’s Bakery, in 
Waco, Texas. 

Both Mr. Casey and his wife are 
inveterate travelers, and Mrs. Casey, 
over the past decade, has collected 
“souvenir plates’’ from across the 
U.S. A number of interested patrons 
have helped growth of the collection 
by donating private “picture” plates 
from many parts of the country. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STARCH FIRM PROMOTES 
DR. CARLYLE G. CALDWELL 


NEW YORK—Dr. Carlyle G. Cald- 
well has been elected assistant vice 
president of National Starch Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

A native of Little Rock, Ark., Dr. 
Caldwell was graduated from Iowa 
State College in 1936, and received a 
Ph.D. chemistry degree from the same 
institution in 1940 at which time he 
joined National’s research staff. He 
has been research director since 1948. 

Dr. Caldwell, a recognized author- 
ity on starches, adhesives and resins, 
is author or co-author of many of 
National’s patents. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKING STUDENTS TAKE TOUR 


MINNEAPOLIS—Students and the 
staff of Dunwoody Baking School, 
Minneapolis, recently toured two bak- 
eries here. Hosts were H. Bailey, pro- 
duction superintendent of Regan 
Bros, Bakery, and S. H. Keehn, plant 
manager, Eddy’s Bakery. Tours such 
as these are an important phase of 
the school, states A. J. Vander Voort, 
head of the school. 
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ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 





xf 
Quality Flour for Every N 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


x 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK y7 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People”’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR asses 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Br oke aj 


OMAHA, NI 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











“ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y, Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn HJ] OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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... the similarity is that both are technical 
procedures calling for experience, skill and 
fine tools. The N-A Flour Service Division 
offers these qualities to you and your con- 
sultants: 

Over 25 years of experience in flour treat- 

ment, 

Skill, maintained by daily handling of 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OQVADEL-AGENE 


flour treatment problems, in both field 
and laboratory. 
Fine tools — Dyox for maturing, Nova- 
delox for color improvement, and N-Rich- 
ment-A for enriching. 
Call your nearby N-A Serviceman today for 
the benefits of N-A’s “smooth-running” ma- 


turing, color improvement and enrichment. 
““Dyox’’, ‘‘Novadelox”’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A’’. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY « Representatives in Principal Cities 











DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


NA-64 
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